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Mirror,” in its issue of 
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‘Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany are going to sell books 
by any and all publishers, in 
the way people who care for 
books can sell them. They 
will have for you the book 
you want and the book you 
didn’t know you wanted until 
they tell you about it. Their 
manager and clerks will know 
how to talk about the insides 
of the book...... There has long 
been need of a St. Louis book 
store in which book lovers can 
loaf and meet their kind, as 
did the ‘Saints and Sinners’ at 
McClurg’s in the days of 
Eugene Field in Chicago in 
the eighties and _ nineties. 
There would be quite a gang 
at such a place. Fred Leh- 
man, Charles P. Senter, Will 
Papin, Father Wilbur, Otto 
Heller, Ernest R. Kroeger, 
Tom Macauley of the U. S. 
treasurer's office, Charles F. 
Krone, R. S. Colnon, Charles 
Claflin Allen, W. K. Bixby.”’ 


To these and all other book 
lovers of St. Louis, we extend 
a cordial invitation to make 
their meeting place, 





The ARCADE 
BOOK SHOP 
8th and Olive Sts. 
buoks of all Publishers 


Conducted by the=— 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE 
BOOK SHOP COMPANY 
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Watty np C by Edward Hall Putnam. 
New Yorl Macmillan & Co., $1.50 

Che triumphant triumvirate, Cookic 
and Hatty, spend the summer in preparation 
for Yale « the coast of Maine, fishing, sail 
iz, building, cooking, ete. \dventure comes 
through fog and wind and a near-villain in the 
gus ot i French-Canadian, Breezy and 
t Wit llustrat 

fue Sea Berpe by Ben Am Williams. New 
Yor! Macmillan & Co., $1.75. 

Phe Lut ot **All the Brothers Were 
Valiant’ write nother i tory i] 

Tue Bisnoe anp OTutr STORIES \nton 
Chekhov. New York: Macmillan & Co., $1.75. 

Having translated Dostoevski and Turgeniev 


into English Constance Garnett turns to the 


Russian realist and puts his work within reach 
of 
, 


tales, different yet alike in their tense depict 


Knglish-speaking peoples. Ilere are seven 


of Russia and Russians. 


Mopern Pourtican TENpeNcries by Theodore 
Princeton, N. J.: 
versity Press, $1.25. 

The of the Merchants 
National Bank of New York and was formerly 
student of 


institu- 


IK. Burton. Princeton Uni- 


author is president 


senator from Ohio; he is a keen 


and an authority on political 


Here 


encies of governments and peoples, compares 


history 
tions, he describes the changing tend- 
them with what has happened in the past, and 
the future. His 
book is predicated on what he terms four basic 
facts: 
gover 
the 
ment to its constituent parts; and international 


IIe 


cleat ly expresses. 


ventures a prophecy as to 
the relation of the governments to the 
ned; the relation of the governed each to 
other; the relation of the central govern- 


relations. has positive views which he 


ArMYy Puysicar Traintnc by Col. Wm. H. 
Waldron. New York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.50. 
The the United 
States army presented in clear description and 
that the 
thre 


physical exercises used in 


drawings, so civilian through their 


use may attain physical perfection of the 


soldier. 


Alfred 
Holt & 


J,INCOLN’s Scout, by 


New York: 


STRONG, 
Bishop Mason. 


Co., $1.30. 


Tom 


Henry 


A story of the United States during the civil 


war in which Tom Strong rides with 
This 


this 


young 
lincoln and does his part in every way. 

of the fourth Strongs, 
book being a sequel to ‘Tom Strong, Washing- 


is generation of 


ton’s Scout,” “Tom Strong, Boy-Captain,” “Tom 


Strong, Junior’ and ‘“‘Tom Strong, ‘Third. 
They are the sort of book that pleases boys 


interested in history and with a love for fight 
ing, which means every boy. 

STREAM Crart by George Parker Holden. 
Cincinnati: Stewart-Kidd Co., $2. 

\n expert angler who takes delight in doing 
all things well has compiled from his vast 
store of knowledge on the subject some of the 
most practical information for the benefit and 


He 
ot the selection, care and rigging of the rod: 


guidance of anglers of all grades. treats 
the art of casting; trout habits, lures and their 
use, including some stream entomology; angler 
flies and how to tie them, with elaborate color 


plates of the various kinds. 


Enpicott AND I by Frances Lester Warner. 
Ifoughton Mifflin Co., $1.25. 

life with a and 
piquanecy, a humor and human that 
will charm anyone who has ever been a mem- 
her of a family. While in no sense a “‘preachy” 
book it highly moral trend, 
which detracts in no way from the entertain- 
ing qualities of the essays. 
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Tue Crty Pitan ComMMIssiIon oF THE City or 
Str. Touts has issued a complete report of the 
scope, aim, workings and ap- 
plication of the zone s¢stem for building. II- 
lustrated with maps and photographs. Mailed 
on application. 
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“THE CHOICE” 


MAURICE WEYL 


The best reviewed novel 


= of 1919 


“A first novel by an author who, in some phases of the 


art of novel writing, is without his superior among modern 


novel writers.” 


OTe 
ae 


Chicago Tribune. 


is all so much a part of life, so true a portrayal in 


every respeci, that one must waken himself now and then 
to the fact that he is reading a story instead of actually 


looking on at the set of inconsequences that commonly 
-Washington Star. 


underlie the matrimonial choice.” 


‘‘We shall have to add one more notable to the current 


American list.”’ 


The Evening Sun. 


“The Choice is the best modern novel I have read in a 


long, long time. 
written.” 


It is clean, it is sophisticated, it is well 


‘Mr. H.B. Sell, Chicago Daily News. 


‘Here, amazing to discover, isa new novel all about 
respectable people behaving in respectable fashion, and 


yet legitimately interesting. 


Can the author, Maurice 


Weyl, of The Choice be flying in the face of fiction?’ 
—Chicago Herald-Examiner. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
The Industrial Deadlock 


N LAST Tuesday morning's Globe-Demo- 
crat not a line about the President’s condi- 
tion. No news is. of course, good news. 

Doubtless the certainty that the Senate can- 
not amend the peace treaty has had a bracing 
effect upon the distinguished patient of the 
reticent physicians. Perhaps, too, the seem- 
ingly imminent collapse of the Labor Confer- 
ence into confused futility will nerve him to 
some action designed to force that body to 
declare something definite about the industria 
situation. David Lawrence says the President 
will do something to force a decision, and 
David Lawrence speaks for the White House. 
But how the President is to bring about a 
meeting of minds in the conference without 
grabbing the members by their coat-collars and 
bumping their heads together I cannot imagine. 
He can’t deal with the conference as King 
Charles tried to deal with a Chief Justice of 
England, and King Charles only tried and 
failed to coerce the court. 

Judge Gary, speaking for the employer 
group, definitely will not agree to arbitration. 
Gompers speaking for Labor will not agree to 
the shop-steward plan or the scheme of the 
Whitely councils, There is no middle ground 
for compromise. And how is any decision of 
the conterence to be given effect? Congress 
will hardly respond to any suggestion of the 
conference that is not genuinely unanimous. 
The labor urfions will not agree to incorpora- 
tion with financial responsibility for failure to 
keep contracts. What is to be done when La- 
bor says that it will not obey the law if the 
Cummins railroad bill shall become a law and 
the provision penalizing strikes be declared 
constitutional? The public group can do 
nothing between the other two groups of ir- 
reconcilables. It looks as if the Labor and 
Capital fight must go to a finish and that fin- 
ish may be too horrible to contemplate. The 
Government is not going to be bluffed, I be- 
lieve. The troops on the New York docks 
mean that the public is to be somewhat pro- 
tected from both Labor and Capital in their 
determination to “shoot out” their quarrel. 
Anything short of a square clean-cut action 
on the steel strike by the conference and a 
program for collective bargaining will mark 
the conference as a failure. Only the Presi- 
dent can do anything that will bring about a 
decision but we do not know that he is in fit 
condition to attempt it. And then it is doubt- 
ful if even the President can induce either 
Gary or Gompers to recede from their posi- 
tions. Both represent forces that seem to 
think they are greater than the Government. 
If only the public group would coalesce for 
something and deliver an ultimatum to both 
Gompers and Gary—-but the public group has 
no cohesion upon anything definite. We shall 
see what we shall see, and let us hope that 
what we shall see will not be both Capita! 
and Tabor “seeing red.” 
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It Looks Like Wilson Wins 


Tue fight for amendment of the peace 
treaty and the League of Nations is “gone 
bust.” 


There may be reservations but they 


will not be equivalent to amendments. ‘The 
majority in the Senate will be able to keep the 
reservations comparatively innocuous. Lodge, 
Johnson, Borah et al are licked. Why are they 
licked? Because, as I believe, the Republican 
organization, headed by Will Hays, is not and 
never has been in favor of hamstringing the 
League. The looming Republican presidential 
possibility today is Herbert C. Hoover and he 
is for the treaty and the League as written. 
Another thing that makes me think the League 
will come through the Senate all right is that 
the Allied Governments are proceeding upon 
the assumption that it will. Those Govern- 
ments probably have “inside information.” 
They take it for granted that the President will 
call the League assembly and council into ses- 
sion and will preside over the deliberations. 
Senate opposition is plainly demoralized and is 
somewhat feebly concerned now only to “save 
its face” by getting some reservations that will 
seem to do more than they really do. Such 
reservations will declare practically what the 
President has maintained the treaty and the 
league already provide for. Another thing: 
the Bolshevist government at Petrograd seems 
doomed. ‘This helps the President’s cause. It 
tends to bring into prospect Russia’s inclusion 
in the League. It indicates that Germany can- 
net control Russia, and that Germany is 
headed Leagueward. A world-league with the 
United States out of it is not what any con- 
siderable number of people in this country 
would like to see. This country sees big do- 
mestic problems hung up by the treaty debate. 
It wants those problems settled—the railroad 
problem for one, labor for another; to say 
nothing of the departmental chaos shown in 
the disposal of army supplies to the public; 
the sugar shortage coming on the heels of the 
War Department’s sale of 22,000,000 pounds 
of that staple to France; the enforcement of 
prohibition, The country says “Maybe the 
League of Nations won’t save the world, but 
there’s nothing else offered; therefore let us 
adopt it, try it out, and meanwhile save this 
country by restoring industrial peace and gov- 
ernmental order.” ‘This is the substance of 
what the people are telling the Senate. Only 
the noisier few are back of the irreconcilable 
opposition; only the fanatical pacifists who 
preach hate of England and Japan and prefer 
more war to a peace that is not to their lik- 
ing; only the Wilson haters, and every person 
who was publicly before our entrance into the 
war and secretly since that time, pro-German. 
The other people say “Ratify the treaty and 
clear the track for dealing with our own af- 
fairs. If the treaty doesn’t work we can with- 
draw from it. If we can’t help Egypt and 
India and Ireland and China in the League, 
then, if we haven’t lost our altruistic idealism 
altogether, we can try to help them from the 
outside.” ‘This is public opinion. ‘The Senate 
feels it and relaxes in its fight. The opposi- 
tion disintegrates. Between reservationists 
and mild reservationists, all afraid to smash 
the League, there is no prospect that the treaty 
will be rejected or that anything that may 
necessitate its re-negotiation will be added to 
or substracted from it. It looks to me that 
Woodrow Wilson wins. 
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Who “‘Sprung’”’ Bob Minor? 


I READ in the papers that some senators 
or congressmen or such want to know the 
why and wherefore of the release of Bob 
Minor from imprisonment in France where 
he was charged, vaguely, with doings sup- 
posed to be directly and actively Bolshevis- 
tic, three or four months ago. I’m sure I’m 
glad that Bob escaped, for, even though he 
be an anarchist of a temperature 800 Fah- 
renheit, he’s a good fellow, and what’s 
more, a good artist. He got his start on the 
Post-Dispatch and made brilliantly good 
with his crayon and charcoal. Then he 
went to the World and made better. But 
while he was on the Il’orld he got to doing 
drawings on the side for Max Eastman’s 
Liberator, and those drawings were so revo- 
lutionary in theme and purpose that the 
World management didn’t like its man to 
be played up as a proletariat propagandist 
to a finish. So Bob resigned from the lVorld 
and took to the stump. He could make a 
living out of the Liberator work and for the 
rest—it was the Cause—the Cause! Shortly 
he became mixed up with Alexander Berk- 
mann and others in revolutionary activity 
in San Francisco and even got into jail as a 
plotter. But he got out of that and next he 
turned up at Petrograd, pal with Big Bill 
Shatoff, once of Buffalo, then Bolshevist 
provost-general of the Russian capitol, with 
Lenine, Trotzky, Tchitcherin and others. 
When next we heard of him he was voicing 
his disgust with the Bolshevists because 
they had set up a government that governed 
just like any other government—by force. 
Besides, the commisars were big bourgeois 
business men who wore white shirts with 
diamond studs, fur overcoats and such 
things. He disapproved of the whole busi- 
ness. It wasn’t a free society that had been 
set up in Russia and he would have none of 
it. All this he told us in letters cabled to 
the World and Post-Dispatch. When Bob 
did this his associates on the Liberator be- 
gan to intimate that his pure philosophy 
had been adulterated, polluted and debased 
by the hallucinating effect of Woodrow 
Wilson’s speeches and writings, prior to 
Bob’s going abroad. “Come back home, 
Bob,” wrote Max Eastman, “and get ar- 
rested a little for free speech.” Then Bob 
worked his way southward, into Germany, 
bringing up in France where, as has been 
told, he was arrested and was to be tried 
under military law for conduct inimical to 
the interests of the Allies. Next thing we 


‘knew was that Bob was turned loose. A 


short cablegram said this was the result of 
American representations in his’ behalf. 
The understanding is that he was in con- 
sultation with German Bolshevists and 
French anarchists to some evil end, but 
what the proof was, no one knows. Bob 
came home and mixed with his old crowd, 
still very much “unreconstructed.” About 
this time hell began to pop in the form cf 
strikes, with rumors of revolutionary prep- 
arations—the stuff we are hearing about 
now from senators who dread a Red up- 
rising and from correspondents who tell us 
of bomb factories and plots of the I. W. W. 
discovered at Gary, Indiana, all of which is 
denied by the state department and the 
head of the secret service, Mr. Flynn. It 
seems that some people think Minor came 
over here to start the revolution going. 
Worse than that, however, certain anti- 
administration senators heard that Bob’s 
father was a judge and a well-known poli- 
tician of the Democratic persuasion in 
Texas, and they concluded that his father 


brought influence to bear at Washington 
and in Paris through Postmaster General 
Burleson, Secretary of Agriculture Ilous- 
ton and l’Eminence Grise, Colonel E. M. 
House, for the release of the writer and agi- 
tator. It was a chance to hang something 
clearly Bolshevistic on the administration. 
It seems though that the President’s foes 
have been unable thus far to “get anything 
on him” in the matter of Minor and are 
about to drop it. The New York Times 
had a semi-editorial inquiring what power 
had protected Minor but it didn’t press the 
subject. The Times, though, is a Presi- 
dent’s organ thick and thin. Meanwhile 
Minor is still “in our midst,” writing for 
the Liberator and taking the side of Bol- 
shevists. In a recent article he makes Big 
bill Shatoff quite a hero. He isn’t out on 
Gail or anything like that. The cops can 
get him if they will watch his friend Bar- 
ney Galant of the presently horridly arid 
Greenwich Village Inn. 
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How About Pulpit Freedom? 
We haven’t much freedom of the press 
left and possibly even less freedom of the 
pulpit. The world is being made exceed- 
ingly safe for people who play safe. Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, of the Free Synagogue, 
can tell us something about that. I guess 
he will have to tell us, for the other parties 
to an issue that has arisen in his congrega- 
tion will probably not care to let us have all 
the facts as to the outcome of the disturb- 
ance which began two weeks ago when the 
eminent, learned and eloquent preacher and 
theologian spoke some plain language from 
his pulpit in condemnation of the refusal of 
Judge Elbert H. Gary of the United States 
Steel Corporation to meet the representa- 
tives of the union workers in that concern’s 
great mills. The Executive Coune:l of the 
Free Synagogue met at the Free Synagogue 
House, 36 West Sixty-eighth street, Abra- 
ham I. Elkus, president of the Executive 
Council, presiding, to consider the situation 
arising out of the difference of opinion be- 
tween the views of Dr. Wise and those mem- 
bers of his congregation who deplore his at- 
tack on Gary. From a very carefully consid- 
ered statement of the matter in the Times I 
gather that the day after Dr. Wise had criti- 
cized “the moral Gary,” the committee met to 
consider the sermon. There was in prepara- 
tion a movement to raise funds for the erec- 
tion of a large building to house the various 
activities of the Synagogue, when Dr. Wise 
made his remarks. Those remarks didn’t at all 
appeal to those who know that money isn’t 
to be had from people whose interests are 
under fire from those seeking subscriptions 
or donations. Needless to say many of the 
Doctor’s congregation are business persons 
who see with Gary in all things, rather than 
with the rabbi. Some of them resigned with 
promptitude, even as those Jewish women 
left the Temple Israel in St. Louis when a 
Baptist Republican spell-binder blamed all 
the horrors and sorrows and dangers of the 
world today on President Wilson. After 
delivering his sermon Dr. Wise announced 
that, as it caused so much commotion he 
“thought it best that those who appeared to 
differ with him have an opportunity of hear- 
ing for themselves exactly what his views 
were. He, therefore, repeated his views the 
next Sunday, saying he hesitated to appeal 
for funds for the new building unless he 
could feel that his views on economic ques- 
tions were so clearly understood that no 
question could arise with respect to them.” 
He declared also “that if any consider- 





able number of the members of his congre- 
gation indicated that it would be better for 
him to relinquish his pulpit he would do 
so.” In the country at large there was 
much interest in the outcome, because of the 
predominence of Dr. Wise and of the con- 
gregation and many of its members. The 
rabbi is a liberal in thought but not at al) 
rabid. He isn’t any more rabid than Samuel] 
Untermyer who, as the largest individual 
stockholder in the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, advised arbitration with the workers 
and stated very clearly that Judge Gary’s 
attitude towards the claims of the workers 
is out of key with the enlightened thought 
and advanced spirit of the time. I don’t 
know if Untermyer is a member of the 
Kree Synagogue, but there are many mem- 
bers almost as wealthy and fully as liberal 
as he. Dr. Wise hasn’t said anything more 
solshevistic than that the Gary attitude 
towards social and economic problems is a 
prime factor in promoting the spread of 
Bolshevism. If for saying such things he 
should have to leave the pulpit, that would 
make more Bolshevists. If the congrega- 
tion should get rid of a man in order to ac- 
quire a large and imposing institutional 
synagogue, the cause of religion would not 
be advanced by such materialistic Mammon 
worship. 

The Free Synagogue’s Ixecutive Council 
met the issue squarely and declared for Rabbi 
Wise’s freedom to speak the truth as he sees 
it upon any question, religious, spiritual, so- 
cial or political, “in the spirit and after the 
pattern of the prophets of Israel.’ But the 
Council declared it did not attempt to ex- 
press the views of the membership as to the 
timeliness of Dr. Wise’s address or as to the 
merit of its content. There is in the latter 
declaration a delicately veiled criticism of the 
sermon, which suggests that considerations of 
“timeliness” are not what we associate with 
some of the ancient rebukes of power and 
denunciations of wrong “after the pattern of 
the prophets of Israel.” Those prophets 
threw the gaff into persons much more power- 
ful than Judge Gary. I don’t believe that 
the early Jews thought of doubting the merit 
of the content of the remarks of Isaiah, for 
example. Still, Rabbi Wise is vindicated by 
the resolution with its gently insinuated sug- 
gestion not to do it again. One of the men 
who resigned from the congregation ap- 
peared before the Executive Council and 
withdrew his resignation, although still dif- 
fering with the views expressed in the address. 
Free speech and free pulpit are approved by 
the Free Synagogue, which is as it should be. 
Plans, it is said, will now be carried to com- 
pletion for the new building fund campaign. 
There are some Jews who don’t like the little 
dab at the end of the resolutions. They want 
to know if the question of the timeliness of 
the address refers to the possible effect upon 
the building fund campaign. They say there 
would have been a fat chance—not—to get 
money if the Council had _ reproved_ the 
preacher, and it would be worse if the few 
words aspersing the merit of the content of 
the preachment had not been deftly worked in. 
But there are cynics of every race and creed. 
A New York Jew, of liberal tendencies on the 
safe side of the speed limit, put the case to me 
thus: “Dr. Wise is vindicated and upheld 
right enough, though the declaration is hardly 
what the politicians call a ‘ringing’ one. Dr. 
Wise is secure—for the present, but—there’s 
the little rift within the lute that by and by 
will make all the doctor’s music mute. I am 
wondering how long the rabbi will stay, with 
many of his congregation on Gary’s side and 
resentful. It wouldn’t have done to let him 
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out while the fight was on. He may find his 
position too uncomfortable, later, to be held 
onto. How often in politics have we seen a 
row over some words or actions of someone 
‘blow over,’ only to be followed, when things 
are quieted down, by a resignation. Once any 
preacher gets his wires crossed with his con- 
gregation he has to get out eventually. There 
are factions for him and against him and 
he has to leave in order to preserve the peace 
of the members and his own.”’ This is not an 
optimistic, Pollyanna comment upon the Dr. 
Wise incident. It is rather the view of a Mr. 
Wordly Wiseman. Still the Free Synagogue 
is straight, on the record, for free speech— 
with an “interpretative reservation” as to 
“timeliness.” We shall have to “let it go at 
that.” 
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Oil for Earth’s Axis 


Let me introduce our old _ friend, Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook. Who's he? you say. 
Why, don’t you remember? He’s the man 
who told the Danes that he discovered the 
North Pole, and the Geographical Society 
said he didn’t, but Peary did. However, 
if he didn’t discover the Pole, or if he didn’t 
reach the absolute summit of Mount Mc- 
Kinley, he’s a discoverer all right enough. 
He has found an oil well just outside of 
Fort Worth and it is gushing for him at the 
rate of 5,000 barrels a day. St. Louis 
gushed $6,000 to hear the Doctor make his 
first address telling about his finding the 
Pole, and then Peary came along and said 
Cook was a liar and put it over with the 
country. Now I have always believed that 
Cook got as near to the Pole as Peary did 
and published a better account of it. If 
Cook didn’t write his account, neither did 
Peary write his. And though Hampton's 
Magazine printed an alleged confession that 
Cook had faked his discovery, it was pretty 
clearly proven that the confession was 
written into an article of his after he had 
read the proof of it. Dr. Cook has been 
living in Brooklyn. I understand that he 
says his discovery of the Pole will yet be 
established, though how it’s to happen no 
one can imagine unless it may be by the 
discovery later on in the region of the Pole 
of some of those gum-drops upon which he 
and his Esquimau companion, I-tuk-a-Shu, 
sustained life on their desperate march 
farthest North. If his oil well pays big he 
may take some of the money and make an- 
other dash for the Pole to prove that he 
made his objective before. There are many 
people who still believe that Dr. Cook 
found the northern end of the earth’s axis. 
On the evidence, as I read it at the time, he 
had all the best of the argument with Peary, 
but Peary had the naval prestige and the 
backing of the Geographical Society and 
they bore down the Doctor’s contention. 
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Next Month’s Election 

THERE will be some elections next month. 
In New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky and other states. They are not 
important elections in themselves, but they 
are of great interest all the same. From all 
the states and cities comes news that the 
registration is phenomenally heavy. It is 
heavier in New York city than it was when 
there was a governorship campaign on, This 
is taken by the politicians to mean that 
there is more interest than ever before in a 
bye-election. Democrats say the people are 
registering so that they can vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket and thus show confidence in 
Mr. Wilson and the League of Nations. Re- 
publicans think the people are coming out 
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to swat Wilson. I don’t know. Maybe the 
people are coming out for both purposes. 
The treaty and the League are not at issue 
in the elections. In New York the election 
turns chiefly on the question whether Jus- 
tice Newberger shall be defeated for the 
Supreme Court. Tammany wouldn’t give 
him the nomination, though he had made a 
good judge. Tammany gave the nomina- 
tion to Sam _ Untermyer’s — son, . Irwin. 
Everybody wonders why. Newberger is 
running as an independent, with a lot of 
avowed high-brow support and presumably 
the support of the Irish, all sore at the 
failure of President Wilson to secure home 
rule for Ireland from the Peace Conference. 
The Irish, it is said, can elect Newburger 
as they are said to have defeated the ill- 
starred John Purroy Mitchel for re-election 
as mayor because he insisted that Catholic 
charitable institutions should publish their 
operating expenses and general conduct, as 
other such institutions do. My experience 
of politics leads me to think that the Irish 
are much more likely to be able to defeat a 
man than to elect him, and I have noted 
that same peculiarity of the labor vote. The 
national importance of the Newberger can- 
didacy is built up thus: If Tammany wins, 
the administration will get the credit; the 
election will therefore be an indorsement of 
Wilson’s policiés. If Newberger wins it 
will be the other way around—a slap at the 
President. It’s a bit far-fetched, I think. 
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A Glimpse of Mr. Hearst 


Mr Witiiam Ranpo_pu Hearst, who is 
fighting the President and New York’s gover- 
nor, Al. Smith, is supporting Newberger. 
Therefore, Newberger is an anti-League candi- 
date. So some folks reason, I should say that 
Mr. Hearst doesn’t lose much sleep over the 
matter, for he stood beside me in the Ander- 
son Galleries the other day, examining the 
rare books from the Henry Otis Harris library 
and checking them off on a catalogue, I sup- 
pose to have George D. Smith bid them in for 
him at the auction. A great many people, I 
doubt not, think that Mr. Hearst is a person 
who cares only to sit in dark corners and plot 
politically with beetle-browed villains for the 
destruction of virtuous statesmen. They 
have got Mr. Hearst wrong. He is a connois- 
seur and a dilettante in objects of art. He 
collects fine pictures and engravings, rugs, 
statuary and books of rare editions or with 
association-values. In fact he’s quite an auc- 
tion fiend in these high lines. When I saw him 
he was digging away in the book cases for at 
least two hours and a half and seemed to be 
having a mighty good time, too, all to him- 
self. I had a good time, too, wondering how 
a man with such a passion for things of taste 
could get his own consent to publish the kind 
of newspapers Mr. Hearst publishes in some 
half dozen cities, to say nothing of his maga- 
zines. Anyhow the election was not bother- 
ing him that day I saw him. 
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Pennsylvania Politics 


PHILADELPHIA is in an orgy of political vir- 
tue. The city is Republican—hopelessly so. 
But there has come an uprising there and the 
voters at the Republican primary nominated 
Congressman J. Hampton Moore for mayor 
over the opposition of the Vare brothers, the 
contractor-bosses, who have long been said to 
own Philadelphia. It is said that that bold 
bad man U. S, Senator Boies Penrose went 
against the Vares for Moore, and that is be- 
lieved by some to portend a big Republican 
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turned up in “Scrappletown” the other day 
and made a speech in which he said there 
were “many things that Moore would have to 
clean up in Philadelphia” as a preparation for 
a great Republican national victory in 1920. 
No one expects Pennsylvania to go Demo- 
cratic. It would probably vote against the 
Democratic party if it nominated a canonized 
saint. Philadelphia is not caring much about 
the League of Nations, though the Saturday 
Evening Post sees revolution coming on noisy, 
bloody, trampling feet. It is more interested 
in trying out its new charter and in breaking 
the grip of the Vares. The vote won’t mean 
anything, save by a stretch of the imagination, 
with regard to the League fight. But poli- 
ticians are great deductionists. Some of them 
already see sure disaster in the fact that 
Moore won his nomination by the fatal num- 
ber of 1,313 votes. : 
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Jersey Lightning 
In New Jersey, so far as I can see, the big 
issue is prohibition and not the League of 
Nations. [I can’t see how the election will 
affect prohibition. ‘The constitutional amend- 
ment is ratified and there is no prospect of 
its de-ratification. New Jersey is the Presi- 
dent’s state and he’s not over-popular there, 
from all accounts. The politicians, at least, 
do not like him. If New Jersey should go 
Republican it might be construed as a vote 
against Wilsonism. ‘The dopesters of the po- 
litical formsheets say that the Republicans will 
win. They have the state now and that is an 
advantage. If the Republicans lose it will be 
regarded as a repudiation of the fight on the 
treaty, or even if there’s a falling off in their 
vote. 
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The Irish Vote 


In all these communities the Republicans 
are very busy organizing. They have money. 
The Democrats have practically no money. 
Sesides, the Democrats are split over the 
League. There’s no denying that former Ger- 
man-American voters are opposed to the 
League and the Irish “see red’”—or maybe I 
should say green—at the mere mention of 
Article X. Those block votes are quite gen- 
erally agreed to be lost to the Democrats. It 
is not a slight loss, but it is a question with 
me whether the German and Irish opposition 
won't attract a large support to the League 
and the administration. Hyphenism is not yet 
in good standing. And though it’s not a pleas- 
ant thing to write about, Irish Catholicism’s 
opposition to the treaty will bring a lot of 
Protestant native Americanism out of the 
brush. It is true that Senator Sherman of 
Illinois opposes the League because he thinks 
the Pope will dominate it, but Sherman’s posi- 
tion counts for nothing against the fact that 
so many Irish Catholics lay and clerical are 
opposing the League with as much ferocity as 
Sherman himself. This is not a good issue 
to get into politics, but it is there and it will 
have to be reckoned with, and if the lines are 
ever drawn—well, there are more non-Catho- 
lics in this country than there are Irish Roman 
Catholics and the latter must inevitably lose. 
I believe, therefore, that it has been a big 
mistake for the Irish to play up De Valera, 
president of the Irish Republic, in the way 
they have. ‘The Irish have not bluffed the 
President, and I note that the Republicans, 
Cabot Lodge, Johnson, Borah and all the 
others, have placed more emphasis upon Shan- 
tung than upon Ireland. The Socialists, too, 
are more concerned about Shantung, India 
and Egypt than about Catholic Ireland, for the 
very reason that the Catholicism of Ireland 
has nothing to offer to Socialism. 
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Look Out for Labor 
Wuat labor will do in these coming elections 
no one can say. Labor didn’t do much for 
Wilson in 1916. It didn’t help the Democrats 
elect a Democratic House and Senate in the 
last election. And yet Wilson and Democracy 
had done a lot for organized labor. ‘The 
Labor leaders can’t “deliver.” They have lost 
control, as the recent big strikes clearly show. 
Labor may go Republican, because Labor op- 
poses Oriental. immigration and Lodge and 
Johnson fight Japan, and this, too, in spite of 
the labor clauses in the League covenant. ‘The 
result of next month’s election is anybody’s 
guess. But still I think the United States 
Senate will hold off important treaty action 
until the augurs have had a chance to examine 
the entrails of the slaughtered sacrifices at the 
polls for an omen as to the state of public 
opinion on the League. And to mitigate any 
appearances of oracularity on this subject, I 
will say that my impression from conversa- 
tions with all sorts and conditions of people in 
the East, though not necessarily of it, is that 
the Democratic party, nationally, has about as 
much chance of success as a one-legged man 
in a dancing contest. Maybe the silent vote 1s 
for the Democrats, but is there a silent vote? 
As an Irishman might say, I don’t hear it. 
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Fighting German Music 

Or all the absurdities of which an intelli- 
gent people could be guilty the worst is the 
movement against the German language, Ger- 
man music, German drama, and so _ forth. 
The people of this country should learn the 
German language. They will need it in trade 
and commerce in the future. They will need 
it as they need the Spanish language in busi- 
ness with South America. German music has 
never hurt anyone. German opera is as moral, 
or unmoral, as French or Italian opera. Ger- 
man drama, as drama, is as good as our own 
contemporary drama. German painting and 
sculpture are awful: that we all know. But 
art should be shunned for its badness as art, 
not for the nationality of those who produce 
it. There is little nationality in art. It is 
good art or bad, and that is all one should say 
about it. The best thing the Germans have 
done is their music. Why deny ourselves the 
benefit of hearing that music, just because it 
is German in its origin? We would only be 
punishing ourselves, not the Germans. Sup- 
pose the German’s wouldn’t let Shakespeare’s 
plays be performed in their country; who 
would they be hurting? Not Shakespeare, not 
England. They would be hurting themselves. 
And yet we are told that in furtherance of a 
campaign ‘to prevent the production of opera 
in the German language in New York. City a 
number of wounded soldiers went down into 
the financial district in three automobiles, 
from which they distributed petitions of pro- 
test and made speeches. ‘The petitions are 
addressed to city and state officials. The peti- 
tioners want a law to stop German opera. The 
chairman of the Anti-Propaganda Committee 
of the American Legion is named Harold M. 
Schwab. He says there is an overwhelming 
sentiment against German language opera. I 
wonder where it is? Certainly not among 
people who love and understand music. Mr. 
Schwab doesn’t believe that we should toler- 
ate German opera at a time when our hos- 
pitals still contain men maimed and crippled 
in the war. How many of those maimed and 
wounded would object to hearing good Ger- 
man music on the graphophone in those hos- 
pitals? Very few. It is too bad that this 
movement against German opera should be 
treated seriously by the press. It reminds me 


of an anti-papal committeeman once who 
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wouldn’t stand for Mozart’s Twelfth Mass on 
a program, because the mass was an abomina- 
tion unto him as it was to Cromwell at Drog- 
heda, but was mollified into acceptance of the 
number by the assurance that “Mass” in the 
Mozart piece was an abbreviation of Mass- 
achusetts. He had nothing to say against 
music written for that gallant regiment the 
Twelfth Mass. If there’s one thing German 
we could stand enormously more of, to our 
mental and spiritual profit, that thing is Ger- 
man music. Our beer was taken from us, 
finally, because most of the brewers were Ger- 
mans. And that was one on us and not on 
the enemy. Why not start a movement 
penalizing anyone for using in talk or writing 
any of the thousands of English words havy- 
ing German roots? There’s something so ap- 
propriate in all this sort of thing when we re- 
member our boys of German names who wear 
our and allied decorations for service in the 
war or those other German named boys in our 
khaki who “sleep the sleep that knows no 
waking” and “dream of battle fields no more.” 
Ay-di-mi! Maybe we shall have an end of all 
this hate stuff when we see how silly it is, 
especially when it is professionalized into 
drives “into the heart of the financial district” 
in “high-powered automobiles.” The Ameri- 
can Legion should “‘cut it out” as beneath that 
organization’s dignity. Since writing this sol- 
diers and sailors mobbed the opera house 
whereat the operas were to be sung and troops 
had to suppress the rioters. Rioting isn’t 
Americanism and the Legion ought to know it. 
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Fortissimi Sunt Belgae 

Wer have with us today Mercier, cardinal 
history will speak of him as it speaks of 
Richelieu--statesman, patriot, man. The 
world knows him for his defiance of Teuton 
power when it had his country prostrate. At 
times it seemed almost that his love for Bel- 
gium would put him at odds with neutral, 
papal Rome—-and let me say in extenuation 
of Rome that it had to bear with cardinals of 
Germany and Austria, likewise scorners of the 
neutrality of “the servant of the servants of 
God.” Cardinal Mercier no less than the king, 
Albert, was an inspiration to the Belgian 
people, a stiffener of their morale. What our 
wordly world over here does not know is that 
Cardinal Mercier is one of the greatest living 
theologian philosophers, in the tradition of a 
Kempis and of Aristotle of course. It is in 
this aspect that his visit seems to me to have 
an importance not fully sensed perhaps by 
“the man in the street.” When I have read of 
his reception at our great universities and 
their bestowal upon him of their highest de- 
grees I have thought of those events as a 
splendid exemplification of the dissipation of 
an old cultural bigotry. Surely the founders 
of Harvard and Yale and Princeton and Bow- 
doin never dreamed that those institutions 
would receive and honor a prince of the 
Church of Rome. To them that church rep- 
resented abominations only describable by 
them in the blunt language of the Apocalypse 
of John of Patmos. “The Beast” was the 
mildest of the symbols by which Rome was 
expressed. The church of Peter was to 
those old protestants “the whore of Babylon.” 
And now the faculties and students of those 
colleges have sat at Mercier’s feet in rever- 
ance and bestowed upon him titles of the 
highest distinction. They did this not alone 
in appreciation of his patriotic heroism but in 
respect and admiration for his powers as a 
scholar and thinker. This is of good effect in 
that it tends to dissipate the odium theologi- 
cum that for some four hundred years has 
done so much to obstruct the solidarity of 











civilization. ‘The cardinal’s visit to this coun- 
try should certainly work for the destruction 
of that antagonism between his church and 
others that has occasionally manifested itself 
unpleasantly, not to say painfully, in our 
politics. His utterances are designed to draw 
the world together, dwelling on points of 
agreement between men of all creeds and 
ignoring points of difference. He speaks like 
a very Wise man upon every occasion, and, all 
things considered, he is not hate-envenomed 
against the foes who violated his native land. 
I dare say that His Eminence has never 
spoken without bearing in mind a purpose to 
influence American opinion favorably to the 
League of Nations. That his visit has been 
effective in this direction cannot but be ad- 
mitted. But he has spoken with tact as well 
as well as with frankness, and he has done a 
great service to his church in partibus infide- 
lium. The Catholics have made no monopoly 
of him. His reception has been for the 
greater part in the spirit of an American faith 
too large for dogma. But after all, as I see 
him riding by or read of his addresses I can- 
not help but speculate upon what would be 
the thoughts and feelings of John Harvard, 
or Cotton Mather or Jonathan Edwards or 
Dr. McCosh if they could see the cardinal’s 
scarlet gleaming in the streets and behold the 
crowds baring heads to him and some of them 
here and there kissing his ring. 

But for the matter of that what would Ben- 
jamin Franklin or Thomas Paine or Thomas 
Jefferson, or John Randolph of Roanoke 
say if they were witnesses of this people’s 
efforts in honor of a king? I think they 
would say it is all right, that Albert of Bel- 
gium is more than a king and he fought a fine 
fight against history’s supremest expression 
of the evil in kingcraft. “God said, ‘I am 
tired of kings’ ”’—yes, but he is not tired of 
men. And so, salute Albert of the Belgians 
now as in Caesar’s time, fortissimi sunt in all 
Gaul. 
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His Obvious Condition 


SeNAtTOR JoHN SirarpP WILLIAMS—«iere 
does he get it? He can’t always have it with 
him, for I recall that his only contribution to 
the celebrated discussion between the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the Presi- 
dent, in the White House was, “I move we 
take a recess.” His recent anti-Irish speech 
from Senator Penrose’s place is explained 
as a result of his “obvious condition,” or as 
an indignant Irish friend explained to me, 
his “oblivious condition.” But I suppose it 
is a senatorial privilege to be “obvious” or 
even “oblivious,” or even obfuscated. John 
Sharp Williams evidently forgot that 

Ireland was a nation 

When England was a pup, 
And Ireland will be Ireland 
When England’s busted up. 

But the Irish will remember John Sharp 
Williams, I doubt not, and maybe there'll be 
enough of them in Mississippi to defeat him 
for re-election. 
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Strengthening the State Supreme Bench 


One of the best things Governor Gardner 
of Missouri has done is the nomination of 
Mr, Richard I,. Goode as successor to the 
late Henry W. Bond on the State Supreme 
Bench. Mr. Goode has had judicial experi- 
ence as a member of the Court of Appeals 
and his services were much extolled by 
the members of the bar. He was a good 
lawyer who made a good judge, and the one 
does not always follow on the other. Mr. 
Goode is one for whom the new time exists, 
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who takes cognizance of things with which 
the law has not yet caught up, who has un- 
derstanding of the later sociology and newer 
thought concerning relations between individ- 
uals and the state. On the bench he will be 
an influence against ossification and idolatry 
of the old technicalities from which their 
one-time life has departed. He will be an- 
other such liberalist of interpretation as Jus- 
tice Robert I’. Walker, who surveys life from 
the point of view of other culture as well as 
of the written law. The supreme bench will 
be bettered in breadth and in depth, too, by 
the accession of Mr. Goode, who has been, 
it is true, a lawyer for corporations, but never 
“a corporation lawyer.” If it be not in con- 
tempt, I venture to say that the State Supreme 
Bench has long been in need of such strength- 
ening and broadening of its personnel. 
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Frederick N. Judson 

St. Louis and the country at large loses a 
man of note and worth in the passing of 
Irederick N. Judson. He was a lawyer both 
keen and profound and he had developed in 
him the civic spirit at its best, though he was 
never a raucous reformer. He was much 
more intellectual than emotional and though 
he was born in Georgia his cast of mind had 
the New England stamp. To him in no small 
measure St. Louis owes its system of man- 
agement of the schools that has for long 
kept them out of politics and politics out of 
them. He fought long for a modern charter 
for the city and finally played a big part in 
framing the instrument under which the city 
is now administered. His courage was the 
three-o’clock-in-the-morning kind, as he 
proved when, being appointed by President 
Roosevelt to look into the mismanagement 
of the Santa Fe railroad, he found that one 
of the guilty parties was Paul Morton, the 
President’s friend, and so reported with cool 
emphasis upon the fact that “guilt was per- 
sonal.” His services as substitute for Ex- 
President Taft as joint chairman of the War 
Labor Board were conspicuously commend- 
able. Mr. Judson, moreover, was an authority 
on taxation. He knew the secret of many 
social and financial troubles was the land 
question and that the remedy lay in natural 
taxation, distinguishing between social val- 
ues and the values contributed by individual 
effort, but he went no further than to de- 
clare himself “a single taxer, limited.” He 
fought for approximations to Georgean the- 
ory in tax practice in this state and was the 
leading advocate of the mortgage-recording 
tax. Mr. Judson had the mind but he lacked 
the passion t@ become an economic radical, 
though he did lend no little prestige to the 
cause of tax reform that would penalize priv- 
ilege rather than production. Of many of 
his championings of just causes the one in 
which he figured most nobly, considering his 
southern origin, was his taking the platform 
here in opposition to an ordinance for the 
segregation of negroes. His career stretched 
back to his position of private secretary to 
that B. Gratz Brown, governor of Missouri, 
who was nominated for vice-president by the 
Liberal Republicans, with Horace Greeley. 1 
knew him first as a member of the old School 
Board, and afterwards as its president, about 
1881, and in all those years I found him, 
despite a certain austerity of manner and 
aloofness from the multitude, a much more 
genial person than most of his fellow citi- 
zens believed him to be. I doubt if there was 
any man at the local bar as widely inter- 
ested as he in the latter-day problems of gov- 
ernment, or approached them with less of the 
eighteenth century legal prepossession. He 
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might have been a member of the United 
States Supreme Court if he had been more 
of a person to please the politicians. Of this 
city of St. Louis Mr. Frederick N. Judson 
well deserves lasting remembrance and honor. 
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St. Louis Artists Abroad 

Tuy are developing the neighborhood spir- 

it in vast New York City where one has no 
neighbors although surrounded by people. I 
came upon an example of it, the day I was 
commandeered to open the exhibition of the 
I‘ifty-ninth street artists in the Anderson Gal- 
leries. The affair was an event in that blasé 
burg. I found that when the shop-keepers 
along Fifty-ninth street heard of it, they came 
around asking for placards of it to hang in 
their windows. ‘They didn’t care much for 
art, maybe, but they knew that it would profit 
them to advertise the thoroughfare as an art 
center. They knew the value there would be 
in getting more people to come into that re- 
gion, though none of them wants the art 
section there to become what Greenwich Vil- 
lage has became since Guido Bruno opened 
his garret down there and gathered writers 
and painters in his salon. Bruno’s movement 
made Greenwich Village another Montmartre, 
but chiefly it boosted property values there 
and has done more for the landlords than 
it has ever done for art. I found at the 
Anderson Galleries a most creditable exhibi- 
tion of paintings, one hundred and sixty-eight 
of them, ranging from the traditional to the 
“new.” Potthast’s “Happy Childhood” is a pic- 
ture that would honor the Dutch artist of the 
same name, though different in genre. As 
was to be expected the paintings of Mr. Casi- 
lear Cole were after the manner of the old 
masters. Mr. Cole paints with much warmth 
and fine modeling, which are becoming in a 
son of that Timothy Cole who will live for 
his life’s chief work in wood engraving from 
the originals of those painters whose names 
are the history of art. W. Sherman Potts 
interprets with finish and boldness the life 
of the village of Noank. William J. Baer, 
too, is a painter who sees things and paints 
them with an impartation of his own artistic 
personality. A Maine coast scene by C. H. 
Sherman is a marine that has sea tang and 
sea-sheen in it. But I cannot go into the 
catalogue’s excellences at length—the show 
is too far past and far away. I may—‘may 
I not *’—record my pleasure in finding in the 
exhibit a goodly showing of the work of for- 
mer St. Louisans. First. Louis F. Berneker 
is there with “The Enchanted Hour,” a piece 
of luminously decorative moonlit landscape 
with nudes, and with “Dryads” in much the 
same vein though with more figure than set- 
ting. A bit of rather “new” painting, though 
highly intelligible, is the portrait of Mr. 
Winthrop D. Turney, himself an exhibitor 
of good work in this show, painted by his 
wife, Agnes Richmond, erstwhile of St. Louis. 
Then there were some very nice brush work 
by Tomas Furlong, of St. Louis origin, by 
Alice Beach Winters and some etchings by 
Hugh Ferris in which there appear not only 
strong lines and masses like Frank Brang- 
wyn’s, but cubist, post-impressionist effects 
that recall the drawings and paintings of that 
other Englishman, Krank Nevinson. Alto- 
gether St. Louis was well to,the front in the 
exhibition. And that veteran Fifty-ninth street 
artist, Miss Donlevy, who was on a commis- 
sion of art at the Philadelphia centennial, was 
represented by curious paintings of landscape 
in missal effect and she talked to me much of a 
St. Louis artist, now\ well-nigh forgotten, 
Mr. Carl Guttherz, of whom Miss Donlevy 


insisted the Art Museum of St. Louis, for 
which he did much work as an instructor in 
the School of Fine Arts, should have an ap- 
propriate memorial. This exhibition of the 
output of art workers on one cross-town 
street, between Reisenweber’s and Blooming- 
dale’s, was larger than most exhibitions in 
St. Louis, whether of the Artist’s Guild or the 
Art League. It is designed to be an annual 
event hereafter, with the accompaniment of 
programs of the higher music and possibly 
with the bestowal of prizes by a jury of 
celebrities, and already the artists of other 
cross-town streets are planning like affairs. 
As the tradesmen of Fifty-ninth street were 
interested, so will be the tradesmen on those 
other streets and the prospect is that out of 
this will grow many associations for general 
improvement of conditions. 


*.6°, 
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The Younger Rockefellers 
Dispatches from Washington have told us 
of the sensation created in the Labor Confer- 
ence when John D. Rockefeller Jr. declared 
himself in favor of the principle and practice 
of collective bargaining. Few people thought 
that young man would be found in opposition 
to the forces in the conference led by Judge 
Elbert H, Gary—the H., I am informed, not 
standing for Hubbard. The occurrence started 
many people to talking about young Rockefel- 
ler and it was recalled that he was the only 
one who had said anything really worth listen- 
ing to in a similar conference held at Atlantic 
City earlier in the year. He has been inter- 
ested in social problems for some time. First 
he furnished the funds for a study of the social 
evil in New York City and then he had a lock- 
out and strike experience in his Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company enterprise. ‘rom those ex- 
periences he learned something, evidently, that 
has made him more conciliatory towards or- 
ganized labor. He may have learned that pov- 
erty produces vice oftener than vice causes 
poverty, and therefore that there is a moral 
phase to the question of better wages, shorter 
hours and better working conditions. How 
much he has learned I don’t know, but evi- 
dently he knows some things that Judge Gary 
refuses to know. A man in the oil business 
called my attention to the fact that we seldom 
or never hear of labor troubles in Standard Oil 
enterprises. I don’t know that there are no 
such troubles, but I do not recall ever to have 
read of a great Standard Oil strike. I have 
known many Standard Oil employes in my 
time, though never many of the laboring class, 
and all of them have struck me as quite demon- 
strative in their loyalty to the institution from 
which they draw their pay. John D, Jr. ts 
somewhat of a religionist, like his father, but 
it is evident from his remarks at the Labor 
conference that he is not possessed of the Baer 
idea that the men who run the great interests 
should have a free hand because God in his 
wisdom has intrusted them with the control 
of the properties such as railroads, iron, coal, 
lumber, and so forth, I think that John D. Jr. 
is taking ground far in advance of the other 
spokesmen of the plutocracy. He ts certainly 
much more social-minded than Judge Gary 
and not so addicted to the policy of rule or 
ruin. Surely Rockefeller family stock has 
gone up immensely in public estimation as 
the result of this young man’s deliverance be- 
fore the Conference, even though I do not 
take it that he has gone clean over into the 
camp of Samuel Gompers and Frank Mor- 
rison. 
In this connection I recall that one day I 
was loafing and “inviting my soul” in the Wall 
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Street region and incidentally lunching at the 
Bankers’ Club with a friendly plute. We were 
talking about the lack of a leadership today 
like unto that of the late Pierpont Morgan 
and FE. H. Harriman. ‘There is no one to 
call “Follow!” and to be obeyed, no one who 
gives the word and has it taken as law. Wall 
street is a free-for-all, with Barney Baruch 
fulfilling the functions of the late James R. 
Keene in a somewhat more scrupulous fash- 
ion, with more regard for the dictates of honor 
among—-brokers. “There isn’t any leader 
now” said my friend, “but there is one com- 
ing, and they say he is going to be what Roose- 
velt called a ‘corker.’ He is Percy Rockefel- 
ler. Such concert of action as there is now 
in the street is never taken without the co- 
operation of young Percy. Of course the 
family wealth is behind him and that wealth 
has influence with the big banks and the 
greater brokers, but it is not the wealth alone 
that talks. Percy himself counts for much. 
He has what we call horse sense and can see 
around a corner as well as anybody and 
better than most. He puts on no ‘side,’ as 
the English say, and he never talks big talk 
on anything. He doesn’t go off after uplift- 
stuff as young John D. does but he’s on the 
job and about his father’s and his uncle’s busi- 
ness every working day and some holidays. 
So far as I know, he has never come to a clash 
with other presumed leaders in the financial 
world, but I do know that all those others, 
including the younger Morgan, have a whole- 
some respect for his opinion upon any subject 
of finanical importance. Percy Rockefeller 
as much as any other one man gives Wall 
Street its cue in these parlous times. No; 
he’s not simply the family’s spokesman; he is 
a factor in and of himself.” I give this state- 
ment for what it may be worth. Another man 
in a Broad street broker’s office said, when 
I spoke of Percy’s coming leadership, “Those 
Rockefeller youngsters are unlike the heirs- 
apparent or successors of other money poten- 
tates. They work. They are not content with 
the family’s past performances. And_ they 
are not like Jay Gould’s get; they can be 
trusted when they give their word on any 
matter. Percy is the keener of the two on 
business and what he says, as a rule goes.” 
What Percy thinks of his cousin’s attitude to- 
wards collective bargaining, I haven’t heard. 
He is not addicted to public speech or to pam- 
phlet writing, but watches the market and 
has a line on it unsurpassed by anyone, 
through the world-girdling Standard Oil or- 
ganization that reports on everything every- 
where to the Standard Oil general offices. One 
is beginning to hear more of Percy Rocke- 
feller in relation to big doings in high finance 
than one hears of Pierpont Morgan Jr. though 
no one would say exactly that the scion of 
J. P. is losing his inherited grip. What you 
will hear in Wall Street is that the present 
Morgan is apparently more concerned in Brit- 
ish than in American affairs, having been 
reared in England since early youth, 


Anyhow the younger Rockefellers are not 
shying off from the larger activities as most 
other sons of Wall Street powers have been 
wont to do, They are shamelessly unaristo- 
cratic in their good regard for the business by 
which the family arose and, indeed, for all 
business. Percy, apparently, doesn’t go in for 
philanthropy or beneficences. Wall Street 
thinks “that’s a very good sign,” as they say 
in the song of “The Good Old Summer Time.” 
All of which is mere gossip, though not scan- 
dal, the excuse for printing which is that it 
grows naturally out of the news of the day. 
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Mrs. Curran and Patience Worth 


Go away from home to get the news. It 
was in Philadelphia I heard that the Saturday 
Evening Post is about to print a short story 
of this day and hour by Mrs. Pearl Curran 
of St. Louis. Mrs. Curran is the lady who 
has won fame as the recipient via the ouija 
board, clairvoyance and clairaudience, of com- 
munications, novels, poems and short stories 
from an intriguing alleged discarnate person- 
ality known as Patience Worth. At least one 
of the stories so given to the public is, in 
my opinion, a truly marvelous work of art in 
its historical color of the time of Christ, its 
characterization, plot, movement and curious 
phraseology, not biblical exactly, but reminis- 
cent thereof. This is “The Sorry Tale,” pub- 
lished by Holt, New York. Another published 
novel similarly received and with like merits 
in lesser degree, is ‘Hope Trueblood.” Now 
these Patience Worth writings have been ac- 
cepted generally, by those familiar with their 
production, upon the theory that Mrs. Curran 
was of herself, without extra-mundane, so- 
called spirit assistance, incapable of any such 
sustained, well-backgrounded and distinctive- 
ly cultured literary performances. She had 
never written anything prior to her production 
of the heterogenetrically influenced works of 
the spirit of a woman supposed to have been 





dead about two hundred years. The short 
story which the Saturday Evening Post will 
print shortly, as well as any other Mrs. Cur- 
ran will write, is not of spiritistic origin: the 
lady has done it “off her own bat.” I may say 
here that from the time I heard Mrs. Curran 
read a paper, written in her own proper per- 
son, describing her experiences as the medium 
for the “spirit” Patience Worth, I have never 
believed that Mrs. Curran was not capable of 
good writing. What are we to think now of 
the Patience Worth literature when Mrs. Cur- 
ran herself can write publishable fiction ? Does 
the new revelation mean that the spirit-dic- 
tated stories were emanations from her sub- 
consciousness and that the use of the sub- 
conscious power has so developed it as to 
bring it out on the plane of ordinary con- 
sciousness? Will Patience Worth disappear 
and Mrs. Curran stand revealed as a genius 
brought into her own through the strange 
manifestation of a so-called secondary per- 
sonality? Will anyone believe in the reality 
of Patience Worth other than as a literary 
creation of Mrs. Curran’s gifts operating 
just beyond the threshold of self-conscious 
intellectuation? The problem is one for the 
psychologists, Freudian and other. I give it 
up. reflecting that the work speaks for itself 
in its worth, independent of its occult origin. 


“The Faithful” 


By William Marion Reedy 


OR a last memory of a sojourn in Gotham 
I have the remembrance of a perform- 
ance by the Actors’ Guild in the some- 
what quaint Garrick Theater, of John Mase- 
field’s Japanese drama in three acts, “The 
Faithful.” I have told in these columns of the 
success of the co-operative company known as 
the Actors’ Guild in St. John Ervine’s Irish 
play, “John Ferguson’’—a play in which all the 
participants won notable honors for their ait. 
TheGuild proves that actors can produce splen- 
did drama without the aid of managers as we 
know managers today. It gave the demon- 
stration with supreme effectiveness at the very 
height of the now historic actors’ strike. ‘The 
object lesson of “John Ferguson” may have 
had no little influence in disabusing the man- 
agers’ minds of their superstition of their in- 
dispensability and thus leading up to their 
yielding to the actors’ demands for more pay 
and better treatment. Now “John Ferguson” 
“takes to the road,” without Helen Freeman 
and Dudley Digges in the two chief parts in 
which they won the approval of the critics and 
of the people, and the Guild moves from the 
Fulton to the Garrick with another drama 
even more exotic than the slice of life from 
Ervine’s, but not quite Carson’s, Ulster. Er- 
vine wrote a little book about Carson, by the 
way, in which he barely mentions Carson’s 
name, but none the less completely smothers 
that cross-countenanced Covenanter in 
obloquy. 

John Masefield is a poet, none better in 
England, or indeed in the English speaking 
world, and “The Faithful” is a truly poetical 
play. It deals with the forty-seven Ronins 
whose story is to Japan what the story of 
King Arthur and the Round Table is to us, 
with something, too, of the quality of our 
legend of Runnymede in “the troublesome 
raigne of King John.” Asano is a daimyo, a 


nobleman, young, handsome, idealistic, be- 
loved of the people of the valley where he 
Kira is an upstart risen to 


holds his lands. 


lordship from companioning with jackals and 
fighting with dogs for the garbage from the 
kitchens of the gentry over whom he now tyr- 
annizes and from whom he extorts bribes. 
Kira is -lsano's enemy as naturally as darkness 
is the enemy of light ; he covets saio’s estates 
and hates «fsano’s ideals and loathes lsano’s 
principles of antique honor. ‘To the 
province comes the envoy of the sa- 
cred emperor and all must pay him 
honor according to the long-descended, 
sacred ritual, which must be imparted by 
Kira. Alsano is summoned and is instructed 
in the ritual. The Envoy, seated, awaits the 
greetings. Asano follows Kira’s instructions 
and approaches the envoy to kiss his hand or 
his robe. ‘This is sacrilege. sano is seized 
by attendants, but not before he has slashed 
Kira’s forehead with his sword, for Kira has 
deliberately falsified the ritual to make ./sano 
seem a blasphemer and even a possible assas- 
sin. For this is Asano doomed to die and he 
does die by hara-kara, disemboweling himself. 
Kira mounts from height to height of author- 
ity but the followers of Asano have vowed 
vengeance. They kill him in mid-kingdom, at 
the summit of his pride, when he is most 
secure, he thinks, from their vengeance, when 
he wins the favor of Wild Cherry, a singing 
girl, and devours her with kisses, stretched 
upon her body on the floor—a scene which for 
realism of rapery would be hard to equal any- 
where on any stage. Kira slain, the Ronins, 
their oath fulfilled, must die, and die they do 
by hara-kara as the curtain falls. 





All this to the accompaniment of such 
plastic, sonorous dialogue and such touches 
of poetry as only John Masefield can write at 
his best, lines that thrill and tingle up and 
down your spine or that make you catch 
your breath for sudden beauty or bravery or 
pathos. For an example, as Asano takes the 
sword from its pillow to eviscerate himself 
before the Envoy and Kira and others, he 
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kneels and gazes as one who sees beyond 
earthly things, and says almost as in the 
murmur of a dream: 

Sometimes in wintry springs, 

Frost, on a midnight breath, 

Comes to the cherry flowers 

And blasts their prime; 

So I, with all my powers 

Unused on men or things, 

Go down the wind to death 

And know no fruiting time. 

To hear words like those spoken by Mr. 
Rollo Peters as Asano is to have something 
to remember in dignified mournful melody 
for after days. And indeed the words fit 
with all that Mr. Peters is in the role. He 
has the grave poetic personality, moves as 
if in a ritual that has become haf:t, bears him- 
self as one embodying a nation’s highest spir- 
it, as one in whom life and the art of custom 
have become one. For Rollo Peters is a poet 
himself and an artist of the brush, too, and 
has done stage scenery of note for other plays 
in New York. Rollo Peters challenges Jack 
3arrymore’s honors as a romantic actor, and 
more than that one cannot Say, now. 

There is Kurano, Asano’s friend, who dedi- 
cates himself to avenging Kira’s victim. It 
is a hard part, played by Augustin Duncan, 
but hardly well played. Just why it is not 
well played is hard to define, but it seems to 
me that Mr. Duncan’s voice is at fault. It 
rings always as if it were uttered and rever- 
berated in some mouldy vault. It is always 
filling the ear with a kind of false importance 
and in scenes of the Ronins’ swearing their 
death-oath, or reciting their own epitaphs as 
the death-hour comes this voice sets a key 
which lifts all the others into unmelodious, 
noisy howlings. The part of Kurano is a 
splendid one, of wide range, from wisdom, 
through scenes of simulated drunkenness and 
madness, to the high heroics of rushing upon 
inevitable doom to the last lines of the play 
as Kurano and his followers plunge their 
swords into their vitals. This is that apos- 
trophe: 

You trumpeters, who call 

The faithful unto death 

In all the armies of the world, 

Blow a long point, 

That long-dead heroes 

Manning the ramparts of God 

May hear us coming, 

Baring our hearts to the sword ‘ 
For him we loved so! 

Mr. Duncan fails to give this its due effect, 
and I think the simple fact is that Mr, Dun- 
can is a very good actor cast in a wrong 
part. He was superb as John Ferguson. Mr. 
Duncan at times was as incongruous as the 
Japanese social conventions and ethical con- 
cepts and idiomatic locutions were to the 
audience. The Bushido formality came very 
near to comicality. It was impossible not to 
think of “The Mikado,” and for this surely 
Mr. Duncan was not responsible. ‘The super- 
formality and ultra heroic brought down to 
minutiae, as they often are in Japanese man- 
ners and customs, are grotesque and it is 
too bad that in a tragedy that so turns upon 
them they cannot be accepted as such. Too 
much of this concentrated in and on Kurano 
was a burden greater than Mr, Duncan could 
successfully carry off. 

But the Kira of Mr. Henry Herbert is 
magnificent clean through. George Arliss has 
something to learn from Henry Herbert, or 
I am mistaken. Kira suggests the role in 
which Arliss first won us in “The Darling of 
the Gods,” maybe seventeen years ago. Minc- 
ing, falsely humble, repellantly suave, punctili- 
ously correct in machinatory meanness, gusta- 
torily cruel, ophidianly libidinous, Kira is 
withal an intelligence and a powerful one, de- 
fiant of omens to the last, though dying with 
a gargoylean indignity of sound. Mr. Her- 
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the sense of all disaster. He suggests the 
doom outside himself at the same time that 
he depicts his coldly sensuous, somewhat ar- 
tistic joy in the hour that finds his ambition 
and his lust realized, though his house-god 
falls from its niche and parchments come 
through his window telling him this night 
he shall die. For a second he’s almost like 
Macbeth against the four quarters of the 
world in arms, but only for a second, and 
then his heart turns to water and he flees, 
only to be brought back, paralyzed with fear, 
and slain where but a few minutes before 
he wallowed in amorous paroxyms with Wild 
Cherry, the singing girl. Fine acting, Mr. 
Herbert’s, and the finer if you had seen him 
shortly before playing the so different role 
of Clootie, the fluting idiot boy Chorus in 
“John Ferguson.” A word is due the curious 
good-and-bad in the acting of the Envoy 
by Henry Stillman, who looks and acts the 
spiritual part with wondrous effect but speaks 
it—ligneously. The scenery by Lee Simon- 
son was rich but simple. ‘There was not too 
much of it and it was not tea-chesty. 

You'll note there’s no girl-motive in the 
play. Two women appear but they are dealt 
with in Japanese contempt of the sex. The 
love for which men die is love for an ab- 
straction, for a facial, class ideal of honor. 
Ah, but Asano for an instant before death, 
thought : “That woman I hoped to marry... . 
No. She belongs to the past... .. ” Not even 
an echo of “I could not love thee, dear, so 
much, Loved I not honor more.” And “The 
Faithful” has no reference to the marriage 
vow, in a period when the bed-room drama 
is the rage. But the people pile into the 
Garrick and there are other people at the 
door who can’t get in. I wonder if the 
managers—-against whom the Actors’ Guild 
is a protest and revolt—do give the people 
what they want. 
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& athedra | for Sale 


By Owen Merryhew 


HE far west has started a new social problem 
T likely to stir up much commotion before it is 

laid to rest. Roman Catholic weeklies an- 
nounce the startling news that unless certain sums of 
money are forthcoming before the nd of August, the 
R. C. Cathedral of Victoria, B. C., will be sold for un- 
paid taxes. The reports generally attribute this state 
of affairs to Vancouver's adoption of the single tax 
policy. The details of the situation are not yet at 
hand, but it seems worth while to point out that 
Victoria has not adopted the single tax policy 
nor is the taxation of cathedrals or churches of any 
sort a single tax tenet. 

What has probably happened is that Victoria has 
refused to continue the exemption from taxation 
generally allowed to churches and charitable insti- 
tutions by the various states of the Union and by 
the Dominion of Canada. This exemption was prob- 
ably abolished at the same time that the modicum 
of single tax which Vancouver now enjoys was 
instituted. There is no inherent reason why ex- 
emptions now allowed should not be continued 
single tax regime, if the people so 
desire. In any event, under a single tax regime, 
churches would not be obliged to pay on their 
buildings or personal property and under present 
exemptions they would not have to pay taxes on 
their sites. 

It is only fair to say that there is at present a 
very strong belief among single taxers that no ex- 
emptions whatever should be allowed from the 
duty of paying taxes on sites. Exemption from 
taxes was long the most odious of special privileges. 
The state is expressly prohibited from recognizing 
religious denominations, and there is very little 
difference between an exemption and a subsidy. A 


under a 


bert concentrates upon himself in the last act church which for many years occupied a prominent 
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corner in New York sold out its property which had 
cost $50,000 for $1,250,000, acquired another site 
and erected a new building further uptown for one- 
half that sum and used the balance to provide a 
perpetual endowment, which relieves the congrega- 
tion for the future from contributing to its church’s 
support. Many people have felt that this came 
perilously close to subsidizing a denomination out 
of remitted taxes. 

There are some who hold that 
churches generally enhance the value of sections in 
which they are erected and are not profit-making 
institutions, they might be regarded as _ quasi- 
public buildings and treated as such. Many such per- 
sons believe that churches or their sites should not 
be taxed as such, but that wherever their sites are 
devoted to secular uses the accumulated back taxes 
should be collected out of the selling price, if the 
amount is sufficient to defray them. Clearly the sub- 
ject is one likely to arouse much excited contro- 
versy. It is enough for us to point out for the 
moment that the proposal to tax church property, 
either land or buildings or both, is not involved in 


single tax policy. 
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In Praise o Scrapple 
By Thomas Augustine Daly 


[In last week’s Mrrror the editor, writing from Phila- 
delphia, intimated that “scrapple,’’ the matutinal morceau 
there most affected as a breakfast dish was no longer famous. 
The remark brought forth a letter from Thomas Augustine 
Daly, enclosing this gustatorily eupeptic poem, excerpted 
from his forth-coming volume of verse, “McAroni Ballads,” 
published and copyrighted by the new publishing firm of 
Harcourt, Bruce and Howe, New York.] 


UT upon your gibes ironic! 
O You, who've never known the tonic 
Toothsomeness of savory scrapple, 
Dare to judge it? Well, I never! 
IVhen no morsel of it ever 
Greased your graceless Adam's apple. 


When the northwest wind is blowing, 
Sharp enough for frost or snowing, 
And the days of muggy weather 
Have departed altogether, ; 
All our husbandmen are getting | 
Butcher knives laid out for whetting, 
And some morning with the dawn 
Comes the porcine slaughter on. 
Let’s not morbidly be dealing _ 
With the scuffing and the squealing, 
But, the gruesome parts deleting, 
Get us to the joys of eating. 
Well, then, when hog-killing’s through 
This is what the housewives do: 
Clean a pig’s head, nicely, neatly, 
Boil till meat leaves bones completely, 
When it’s cold remove all greases, 
Chop meat into little pieces; 
Put the liquor and the meat 
Back again upon the heat, 
Slowly stirring cornmeal in 
Till it is no longer thin. : 
Pepper, salt and sage they bring 
For its proper seasoning. 
When the mess is thick and hot 
It is lifted from the pot, 
Poured then into pans to mold 
And so left until it’s cold. 
So ends Chapter I. 

The sequel 

* Is a breakfast without equal! 
Come! it is a nippy morning, 
Frosty lace, the panes adorning, 
Takes the sun from many angles 
And the windows glow with spangles. 
From the kitchen range are rising 
Odors richly appetizing ; 
Paradise is in the skillet, 
For the scrapple slices fill it, 
And each flour-encrusted piece 
Smiling in its fragrant grease 
Takes a coat of golden tan 
From the ardor of the pan. 

Crisp and brown the outer crust, oh! 

Food to rouse the gourmand’s gusto, 
From your platter gives you greeting; 
Truly this is royal eating! 


Out upon your gibes ironic! 
You, who've never known the tonic 
Toothsomeness of savory scrapple, 
Dare to judge it? Well, I never! 
Mav no morsel of it ever 
Grease your graceless Adam’s applet 
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A Pogrom in Poland 


By Joachim Friedenthal 

Translated by Edna Worthley Underwood 

High 
voice. 
it tried to reach heaven itself, to plead 
that a 
granted, to plead that an ear be made 
sympathetic, to plead that the suffering 
in the heart of Jehova make it tremble 
with pity. 


and clear rang the cantor’s 


It was as if with musical fervor 
opened and 


door be mercy 


Never so splendidly before sang Reb 
sang the ancient melo- 
The 
With 


Chajim’s voice, 
dies of the Day of Atonement. 
of the men joined with it. 
heaven-storming power they rose to 
heights of melody and then sank to 
depths again, as the pain of despair in- 
creased within them and opened up their 
measureless grief. 


voices 
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were standing and caring nothing at all 
about the Atonement and the 
Life. Praying, the men stretched their 
arms their the 
footstool of Almighty God, wrestling 
for He had set 


300k of 


above heads, storming 


His grace, because once 
them free. 

And long centuries prayed with them. 
centuries had 
heavily upon the backs of these Polish 


Long which weighed 


Jews, and bent them; long centuries of 
want, disgrace, persecution—the perse- 


-and the curse. 
long centuries seemed to rise 


cution of the wanderer 
And the 
up again on these holy days, rise upon 
the bent backs, and stretch up toward 
the God of with the 


heaven-storming arms of prayer, and to 


Righteousness, 


ring out boldly in the voice of the can- 


tor, to announce their woe. 


The women, according to the old cus- 


tom, sat apart, upon the horse-shoe 


and 
all hummed together the 
Perhaps the 
ancient did 
minds at. all 


women girls were veils of grief. 


They ancient 


songs of Israel. meaning 
of the 
trate 


the melody made them holy. 


not 
and 
Sometimes 


words pene- 


their only 
it was as if the antique words of Israel 
life their hearts hung 
upon them with such faith. But if a 
glance wandered away from the medita- 
tion it was sure to fall upon the stony 
face of Rivkele Kalischer. She had fled 


became because 


from Klodova to her mother. Rivkele 
Kalischer was not praying with the 


others, although her lips kept moving. 
Her lips framed these words: 
“Hanged! 3ecause they would not 
change a three ruble note!” Her glance 
was dull and dead. It pierced the light- 
filled Temple and saw the picture that 
It was 
Two 


was engraven upon her soul. 
Friday evening, three weeks ago. 


And for four and twenty hours she, and 
all the rest of the Jews of the neighbor- 
were forced to sce, because they 
forbidden to close their doors or 
windows. There they had stood and 
looked upon the distorted features and 
the And they were 
obliged to read, too, the piece of paper 
pinned upon them by the Cossacks: 
“Hanged! Because they refused to 
change a three-ruble note!” 

Refused! Had not peacefully 
prepared the evening meal, said the 
prayer, lighted the candles, set out the 
Shabbes’ bread, covered it with an em- 
broidered cloth, while across in the 
Temple she listened to the singing: “We 
greet thee, Shabbes, beauteous bride!” 
Then the men came from the Temple. 
They stopped to talk a bit together. Her 
husband and brother-in-law were among 
them; she heard their voices beneath 


hood, 


were 


swinging dead men. 


she 




































The men stood in their white grave- curved balcony fronting the altar. Here ™en swing in the wind like phantoms— the door. Just then a troop of Cossacks 
clothes as was proper. The silver em- the women wept softly. Sometimes a from the balcony of her own house. rounded the corner. There were ques- 
broidered prayer cloth they had thrown sob was heard and it cut tragically 
: their see to a in across the y ie! melody of tears. And 3855 Olive Street J. N. SEROPYAN Phone, Lindell 3264 
the torturing hour in which, there above, they wept long just as they do by the > 
the great judgment was made. Now graves of their dead. Each one had a ne ae RARE Oriental Rugs 
would be decided whether they would grave within. Reflected grief from the ONABLE 
be inscribed in the Book of Life, or cast melancholy of this hidden grave was shane 
into outer darkness. And in that outer visible in the wide, hopeless sorrow of Special Department for Chanting ond. Rapelying RUGS 
darkness perhaps now armed Cossacks the eyes. Even the eyes of the young ee 
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tions and curses. Her heart trembled. 
There were blows from whips. A kick 
threw the door open. A cruel voice 
called for a rope. She did not under- 
stand at first. What did they want with 
a rope? Then a kick sent her across 
the room. The Cossack struck her 
across the face with a knout. “A rope? 
4 rope!” 

And the Cossacks hanged them on the 
balcony. The Shabbes’ candles were 
still burning and the bread was waiting 
for a blessing. The woman recognized 
in the dead men her husband and her 
brother-in-law. And she _ read _ the 
words aloud: “Hanged!” Her face be- 
came like stone and she could not look 
away from the balcony where they were 
swinging; for four and twenty hours 
she could not look away. 

Night came. The tall candles burned 
lower. The air was heavy with the 
breath of praying men. It came, the 
great hour of the falling of judgment. 
And there was not one among the men 
who was not wearing the sacred robe 
in which to appear before his God. 
Many an one seemed scarcely to be 
recognizable, his features had changed 
so under the reverence of prayer. And 
it really seemed as if in the hearts of 
these men who had been faithful in so 
many wanderings—even in the money 
lender—there was hidden a priest. But 
among none of them could be found the 
descendents of the Macabees who had 


risen in wrath and slain their enemies. 
And no one breathed with the soul of 
Samson, whose mighty shoulders shook 
down the temple of the Philistines. Not 
one of them prayed that one day he 
might be the master of those Russians 
who scorned him and persecuted him, 
who took away the power of his eyes 
and the freedom of his body, and make 
to fall and crash about their heads the 
mighty palaces of power, even if he 
himself perished with them. Every one 
prayed for his own life. And there was 
fanaticism in the prayer. 

Now the mighty trumpets of judg- 
ment rang out just as they will on the 
day of the resurrection, and the people, 
standing, answered seven times just as 
in the hour of death. Seven times they 
uttered that word in which long cen- 
turies tremble, in which today resound 
the battles and the sorrows of the race 
of Israel, the word which plunged them 
from victory and triumph to disgrac+t 
and exile, the word which recurs again 
and again, increasing in resonance and 
power as if the voice of the world had 
uttered it: 

“Hear Isracl!—the Eternal, the one 
God—the eternally One!” And _ the 
shofar threw forth its fabulous” tones 
just as on the Day of Judgment. It 
seemed to them all that the voice of 
God, just as when it had overthrown 
the walls of Jericho, had spoken; that it 
had pardoned their sins, and promised 
And the people 

The clang of 


redemption and grace. 
in the Temple trembled. 
the shofar had not died away when the 
voice of a boy was heard: “The Cos- 
sacks! The Cossacks! They have sur- 
rounded the Temple!” 

The boy's voice fell like a sword. 
The cantor stopped his sweetest singing. 
There was silence. Then a babel of 
frightened questions. Voice fell upon 
voice. Arms shook in wild excitement. 
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A body fell. A woman’s hand drew 
back the curtain of the balcony above. 
Someone shrieked: “We must hide.” 
Plunged from ecstatic heights of medi- 
tation, faces distorted, they tried to bend 
down and hide. 

The voice of old Rabbi Zaddik fell 
upon them like a restraining hand. He 
told them to be calm and pray on to 
their God who would not desert them. 
He would be the one the Cossacks 
sought. They were all in the hands of 
God. 

Then a man spoke whom they adored 
like a saint, because he was filled with 
the wisdom of the Talmud; they rever- 
enced him as a judge in Israel. 

Already Reb Chajim, at a signal from 
the Rabbi, had cleared his throat, and 
taken up the singing where he broke 
off; already the replies of the congre- 
gation were beginning, timid at first, 
when blows thundered on the door. It 
rang out like the thunder of Judgment 
Day. The words froze on their lips. 
Eyes swelled to bursting. But not a 
sound was heard. The men did not 
even turn their heads. 

The door was thrown open and -Cos- 
sacks rushed in. One went along the 
central aisle to the altar. He asked if 
that accursed traitor Rab—— 

“Hear Israel, the eternal, the one God, 
the cternally One!” Then a voice in 
deadly fear interrupted the leader be- 
fore he could finish his question. It came 
from the back of the room and filled the 
Temple with woe such as was never 
lieard before. Then all together the 
voices called: “The eternally One.” It 
was as if they were trying to throw up 
a wall of defense. 

Angrily the leader commanded silence. 
And the wandering song stuck in their 
throats and trembled convulsively upon 
their lips. 

The Rabbi spoke: “Sir, they are 
praying. Do you not see it? Today is 
the holy day of the Jews.” 

The officer replied that that was a 
matter of indifference to him. For 
traitors there was no holy day. He, 
Rabbi Zaddik was accused of aiding the 
Austrian troops. He went to meet them 
fourteen days before their entry and 
had given them information. That was 
enough. 

The Rabbi replied that he went te 
meet the German and Austrian armies, 
but he went with a Polish officer and 
certain citizens; they went to beg the 
soldiers to spare the people. 

“It's a lie!” responded the leader 
He likewise declared that there was a 
telephone conceale@ upon the altar which 
was to be a signal to the enemy. The 
Rabbi, and eleven others from the front 
seats—in order to make a round dozen 
were to be hanged. “And the rest of 
you are to go at once into exile.” 

A wail of such wildness arises that it 
does not seem to come from a human 
throat. 

At the command, the Cossacks jumped 
to the altar, seized the Rabbi, the cantor, 
and grabbed blindly for the others. 

“Have pity!—Not me—not me! My 
husband is innocent. Jacob—” thus they 
screamed. 

The leader counted: “One, two, three, 
four, five—— Bring mea rope!” Then 
2a voice yelled from the woman's bal- 
cony: “I'll bring the rope—right away!” 


She swung her arms and beat her 
breast, and then leaped from the railing 
to the stone floor below. Still she 
gasped: “I'll bring the rope right away!” 

“Then merely the eleven,” said the 
leader sharply. “But quick—quick!” 
Upon the eight pillars the Cossacks 
quickly put up a scaffold. 

While the women wept and cried for 
mercy, the men, dressed in their ‘grave 
clothes, cowered in the corners and 
covered their heads in order to shut out 
the sight. 

And now the congregation called 
aloud seven times—as in the hour of 
death—the ancient words of their faith: 
“Hear Israel! the Eternal, our God, the 
eternally One!” 

That was their salvation, their conso- 
lation, their faith. And the shrieks ot 
the dying deadened the voice of praver— 
and the words of both were the same. 

The murderers stamped upon the 
altar, broke the sacred shrines, threw 
the roll of the Torah upon the floor, and 
stole the gold and silver. 

And still the Jews prayed on, the m- 
mortal death-prayer of their race for the 
eleven who were hanged. Then the 
Cossacks’s leader commanded silence; 
they should leave the city at once, be- 
cause they had betrayed the city to the 
Germans. Upon the moment, just as 
they were, they should go, men, women, 
children, not one should be permitted to 
escape. 

They begged to go home just for a 
moment. They had left babies in the 
cradle, they had left sick people. They 
had fasted since the day before; not a 
bit of bread had they swallowed, nor 
They begged to take a little 

laughed: 
Everything 


water. 
food. Then the 
“Search all you want to! 
Everything is destroyed!” 


Cossacks 


is burned! 
With their bayonets they drove them 
Outside they met 
condition 


from the Temple. 
other Jews in the same 
About ten thousand men, women and 
children were driven from the city on 
the Day of Atonement. 

For miles their cries extended. Groan- 
ing, the exiles were driven on through 
the night. To the Vistula they had 
been ordered, as they were driven 
through the gate—to the Vistula, on the 
left bank, but it would be better still 
if they jumped into the river. 

A Rabbi from another Temple had 
saved the roll of the Torah; he headed 
the procession and carried it under his 





arm. 

It was something ghostly to look upon, 
this white-clad procession of Jews in 
their death robes; it was like a proces- 
sion of the century long sorrows of their 
race. About ten thousand living corpses 
wandered on through the night. 

“Hear Israel! the Eternal, our God, 
the eternally One! lear /srael!” 

Short Stories from the Balkans (Marshali 


Jones Co.) 


%..%. 9. 
enone 


It had long been a habit with Harold, 
who was now a senior, to approach his 
father for extra money quite frequently. 
“My father never gave me one-half as 
much as I allow you,” said the much- 
imposed-upon parent angrily, one day 
when his son’s demands had been par- 
ticularly excessive. “Were you. satis- 
fied, dad?” asked Harold. “Certainly | 
was.” “Then why should he?” asked 


Harold. 
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Extemporaneous, Too 

They were crossing to France and the 
ship pitched and tossed about in an un- 
Most of: the pas- 
sengers had sought refuge below, but 
little Miss Sturges, an elderly spinster, 
was braving the terrors on deck. As 
the gale increased in fury, a chivalrous 
physician from the lady’s home town 
came to her. “Pardon me, Miss Stur- 
ges, but it seemed to me you might be 
in some trouble. Can I help you? Have 
you chosen your life preserver?” “Oh, 
doctor,” cried the maiden lady, with a 
gurgle of joy, as she tumbled into his 
arms, “how sweetly and romantically 
you have expressed it.” 


usually bad storm. 


7.4%. 
one 


Priscilla postcards a little problem: 
“What becomes of a man’s word when 
he won't keep it and no one else will 
take it?”—Boston Transcript. 
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Canny Flannigan (listening to new jazz rec- Science Makes Rapid Strides 7 Doctor (with dignity) : “Pooh, pooh! 
- — es ord)—What kind iv music do ye call “We've got to keep up with the times, That was last January. Science has 
I'wo golf fiends— an Englishman and that, Norah?” of we'll all be in the same fix as that Made enormous strides since then.” 
a Scot—were playing a round togetier, Daughter—That’s a fox-trot, daddy. friend of mine who recently, had to visit sfeofe 
asked: | “How many did you take? Flannigan—An’ how many tin cans his physician,’ remarked Shipbuilder A visitor at the Capitol was accom- 
a ~— oe beste: — did th’ fox have tied to his tail when Schwab. panied by his small son. The little boy 
took seven, so it’s my hole!” exclaimed he throtted?—Buffalo Express. “What? Troubled with — sleepless- ‘watched from the gallery when the 
the Englishman, triumphantly. After the a ness?” cried the doctor. “Eat something House came to order. “Why did the 
second hole, the Englishman put the — \fac—I’m smoking a terrible lot of ci- before going to bed.” minister pray for all those men, papa?” 
same question again, But the Scot gars lately! Patient: “Why, doctor, you once told he questioned. “He didn’t. He looked 
smiled knowingly. “Na, na, ma man,” —Jack—You certainly are, if that’s one me never to eat anything before going ‘em over, and prayed for the country,” 
said he; “it’s ma turn tae ask first.” of them.—Life. to bed.” was the answer. 
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Wraps Look Forward to Winter 
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_ Soft and warm and beautiful are the new wraps that have been designed for 
Winter weather wear. The assortments offer splendid varieties. 
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Dove’s Great Book 


By George A. Briggs 

Patrick Edward Dove wrote “The 
Theory of Human _ Progression” 
some seventy years ago. It came 
into my hands last week. And now 
I wonder why it isn’t used as a text 
book in every high school. 

Old as this book is, it is little 
known. Its editions have been few 
and small. I believe, however, that 
they will grow in size and frequency 
as the years go by. 

Dove tries to prove, succesfully I 
believe, that human action must be 
guided either by superstition or by 
truth. And, while superstition may 
govern for long periods any kind of 
human action, ultimately it must give 
way to truth. 


The course by which truth comes 
into the mind of man, and by being 
reduced to action thus routs supersti- 
tion, is not accidental. In every 
phase of life where this war has been 
waged and won, no other course than 
that disclosed by history is rationally 
thinkable. It is a definite course and 
is as inevitable as the rising of to- 
morrow’s sun. If this be true then 
the angle of projection which the evi- 
dence of history uncovers may be 
used as a guide to future action, thus 
speeding up the rate of progress. 

Experience of course is the final 
test by which truth is identified and 
accepted. But the facts of experience 
in any field of human life, before they 
may be identified with any certainty 
as dependable truths, must first be 
classified, systematized and correlated 
as to function. This is the method of 
science. And there are as many 
sciences as there are fields of human 
experience. They follow a definite 
order in which they are investigated, 
reduced to practice and proved. 

Geometry, for example, could not 
become a science before algebra, be- 
cause a knowledge of algebra is a 
necessary prerequisite. In like man- 
ner arithmetic had to precede alge- 
bra because it is involved in it. And 
logic had to precede arithmetic for 
the same reason. Thus in the natural 
order of development, the mastery of 
the basic laws of one science must 
precede the discovery of the basic 
laws of the next. In the meantime 
those departments of life not guided 
by science are wandering in the bogs 
of superstition. 

It was inevitable of course that the 
order in which the sciences and their 
laws were discovered and reduced to 
practice should be determined by 
their relative complexity, beginning 
with the simplest. Thus after logic 
and the mathematical sciences came 
the sciences of inorganic matter. 
Then came_ vegetable physiology, 
then animal physiology and_ finally 
the relationships, consciousness and 
life of man. 

This does not mean that all the 
possibilities of any science must be 
exhausted before those of the next 
may be attacked. It does mean that 
the basic laws of any science which 
are involved in the next must first 
be discovered and established. All 
sciences indeed may progress in 
parallel with mutual interaction to 
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the profit of all. But their relative 
development follows, a_ fixed rule 
which is neither arbitrary nor acci- 
dental. It is simply the law by which 
man’s mind unfolds. 

The specific field of man’s life that 
is next in order for scientific inves- 
tigation is the relationships of men 
with each other. These relationships 
now have no guiding rule except 
superstition, which, according to one 
of Dove’s fine definitions, is belief 
without evidence. 

Men must of course have relations 
with each other. All the complex 
phenomena of trade and commerce 
tell us that. But few people seem to 
have any hope, much less any con- 
viction, that the relationships of men 
may be reduced to scientific preci- 
sion. Yet we must look for just that 
fruition in our onward march, unless 
we expect the established process of 
human progression to change its 
course. To expect such a change 
would be as stupid as for a student of 
astronomy to expect the earth not 
only to change its orbit, but also to 
choose another sun around which to 
revolve. 

Our faith in the universality of 
law it too deep-seated for such an 
absurdity. So, in the relations of 
man with man we look for scientific 
certitude to be established. 

This field involves many sciences. 
First in order comes political econ- 
omy which treats of the production 
of wealth and its distribution among 
those who produce it. The primary 
postulates of this science were formu- 
lated by Dove, by Herbert Spencer 
and by Henry George. 

They recognize all wealth as the 
conjugal offspring of land and labor. 

After political economy in point of 
time comes politics. Think of it! 
Even politics is to be reduced to a 
science, which, according to another 
of Dove's inspired definitions, is the 
science of equity. I wonder why 
lexicographers never stated the thing 
so simply. For after all suppose 
politics to be as most people believe, 
“the administration of public affairs 
to insure the peace, prosperity and 
safety of the state.” What then are 
public affairs but relationships of 
men? What is the peace of the state 
but an orderly basis for such reta- 
tionships? What is the prosperity of 
the state? What is the safety of the 


state? What is the state itself? 
Nothing, of course, but organized 
human relations. And what basis 


should such relations have other than 
“that which is equally right and just 
to all concerned?” And this is 
equity. 

Dove in defining politics as the 
science of equity reduces the propo- 
sition to its simplest terms. Lexi- 
cographers, big business, politicians 
and sentimental uplifters, please take 
notice! 

In the administration of politics 
Dove points out that a fund must be 
raised to defray public expenses. 
This involves taxation. Taxes may 
be raised from only two. sources. 
These are the sources from whose 
union comes all wealth. One of these 
is land. The other is labor. In the 
question of which of these two fac- 
tors shall bear the burdens of taxa- 
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tion “is all the law and the prophets.” 

Dove and Henry George say that 
land only is a suitable subject of tax- 
ation. But it is not the present pur- 
pose to discuss the basic laws upon 
which politics, the science of equity 
must rest. On the contrary I desire 
only to show the field, time and place 
of politics as revealed by Dove. 

He makes a sharp distinction be- 
tween equity and benevolence. It is 
as sharp as that between arithmetic 
and algebra; or as between vegetable 
and animal; or animal and man. In 
this distinction precedence is one of 
time and not of importance. From 
the very nature of things equity must 
precede benevolénce because it is in- 
volved in it. 

How futile paternal 


then those 
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cults that before the laws of equity 
are known would base the criteria of 
government upon the sentiments of 
good-will, fraternity and benevolence; 
for it is upon law, not upon sentiment 
that humanity progresses. 

Naturally enough after equity is es- 
tablished we may hope to reduce 
benevolence to a science. And later 
yet, theology. 

All of which states in formal terms 
the cry of Henry James that “we 
must beseech science to tell us what 
are God’s requirements in human na- 
ture.” 

This, then, is Dove’s contribution 
to the thought of the world; his con- 
tribution to that storehouse from 
which your sustenance and mine, 
both mental and physical, must come. 
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Largest Exclusive Fur House in 
America 


Established 1867 


Gust Re Te 


A. G. SOLARI, Pres. 


809 Washington Avenue 


It has been our busi- 
ness to sell 


“Furs of 
Dependable 


Qu ality” 


and our Master Fur- 
rier, Mr. Solari, whose 
life work has been de- 
voted to the Furrier’s 
art, personally in- 
spects every article. 





Our reputation of fif- 
ty-two years selling 
the highest standard 
of furs of merit is your 
protection. 


The 
LEPPERT-ROOS 


label in any gar- 
ment is an assur- 
ance of perfection 
in quality, style 
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I hope this summary may give you No Sh for ““Romeo™ “ ‘Well,’ I answered, ‘I've got to play Th C b C 
ne ee e Crosby Crew 


an appetite for the book. You don’t Otis Skinner, the famous actor, de- Romeo tonight and you can’t expect me 
By Jolin. Nisholss Beitel 


I had hiked and tramped one hun- 
dred and fifty miles up the Indiana 


deserve the enlightenment it con- Jjehts to recount barnstorming experi- to do it with five days’ growth of whis- 
tains. Neither did I. But if it came ences of i wave Ase COnce” } , , 
ences of the early days. Once,” he kers on my face. 


to me, what rule of equity would keep says, “I discovered I was flat broke and Mebl ; led tl 
¢ fer ’ > P ~ ““Mebbe not, growled the manager, - ichigz . . P Wori a 
it trom you: ventured to ask the manager for 15 7 § . ger, and Michigan shore on a pilgrimage 
ee ' : sg ee ‘ 
saa sfeots ; conte but just the same, you ain’t goin’ to get to a poet’s house—and the poet 
Sue says her new funny song is a a pis ane’ . 
bs “Tt = th 1 s a: We'll play Othello wasn’t home. So I shouldered my 
scream. is, the way she sings it. ; ; : : 
. ns pack again and trudged six miles 
back to Grand Haven. 


—Baltimore American. 
Midafternoon in early August. The 


T L ii big liner E. G. Crosby was at anchor 
‘ AL EXPOSITION of ARTS and RAFTS and would sail at eleven p. m. I 


SOUTHERN HOTEL BUILDING, OCTOBER 15-NOVEMBER 11 —‘“‘Live’’ Exhibits, Processes, Entertainments, Music, Drama, | SOUght the first mate—a short, thick 
Dancing, Pageantry, Lectures, Pictures—Something Doing All the Time —11 A. M.—11 P. M. German. ‘Would it be possible to 


25 CENTS ADMISSION COVERS EVERYTHING—CHILDREN 10 CENTS work my passage across to Milwau- 
kee?” He scrutinized me. I wore a, 
khaki shirt, overalls, leggins, hoodlum 
cap. Dust of roads and coal cars 





“What the deuce do you want 15 "© money outter me, 


cents for?” he wanted to know. instead,’ ” 




















wis on me. My face was tanned a 
half-inch deep. 

“Put your gear forward,” he said, 
“and grab a truck out there.” 

“Out there” was a vast warehouse, 
five hundred feet long, on the wharf. 
I rolled up my sleeves, grabbed a 
truck, and got in line with the gang. 
They were unloading freight cars. It 
looks simple enough at first to trundle 
boxes and barrels on a two-wheeled, 
two-handled truck, with sharp beak 
near the wheels. But after a while you 
are called on to move heavy machin- 
ery, some of it weighing tons, and 
bones, muscles, nerves are strained 
to the utmost. 

Two men in a freight car load your 
truck, and you push or pull it along 
a platform, into the warehouse, 
where two checkers record your load; 
then you move many rods to the 
gang plank, and up its incline onto 
the Crosby. Frequently you have to 
get a running start to push your load 
over the divide. You wait till two 
other men can seize your load with a 
heavy chain and lower it by machin- 
ery into the hold. Or you trundle it 
uphill forward on the freight deck 
where two undersized Swedes unload 
your truck and stack the freight in 
compact piles. Much of the freight 
at Grand Haven had to be moved 
four hundred feet. 

Forty-odd men were in the gang. 
They toiled and _ strained = and 
sweated. They cursed the work and 
the company, but with low voices, 


=. | 
“ee G (6 Wo cautiously. There was no stopping 
| h sins ) X oa Pj in this grind; we were part of a re- 
e AN IL w 1ano | | lentless machine. Besides the forty 
Cy 


| 

| in the gang, there were a dozen boss- 
es, changing posts, watching. If a 
man were slow getting freight out of 


Will Be Found in Many New Homes the cars, a boss was at his elbow, re- 


minding him. 






































These are the days of reconstruction and many new homes are being built—and in The truckers hated the system 
these new homes, whether a palatial mansion or a cozy little bungalow, the Chickering will which used them, but were impotent 
often be found, especially if the owner is a music lover who demands the best. against it They bed uo erxeniae 

The Chickering is America’s oldest piano. For nearly a century—since 1823—the tion. Each man was as one alone 
Chickering Piano has been known for its beautiful tone, its responsive touch, and its against a monster, and one man 
unusual durability. In all these years it has been recognized as one of the world’s best pianos alone cannot slay a monster with his 

hands. Men of brawn and frail men 
Chickering Ideals and Standards are Unchanged ; sats anaane them, ‘Mast wel ate 

The Chickering Piano is still made by the are still active in the present-day Chickering dle-aged, and some were sixty. 
organization which was founded by Jonas manufacture. Some were of far journeyings— 
ee | edit y= ef ee ee _ The genius of Jonas Chickering is still an in- labels of dim ports clinging to their 
° ee spiration to the craftsmen who are earnestly build- bones. Remnants of dreams were im 
received early training from Jonas Chickering ing this great piano. their eyes—star-sown nights in the 


| Southern Seas, bazaars in Canton, 
dancing girls in Arabia, cassava fields 
on the Gold Coast, fragrance of cit- 
- ron in Sumatra. But they were sick 

men now, reduced to degrading toil, 


“Give a Thought to Music in Your Home.” 
Sixth Floor—Music Salon, 
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driven always. Why were they here? 
They didn’t have to stay. They could 
have walked from the docks any time. 
Yet they stayed. Held in a groove; 
attachment to place, 
Could they do no 


was it animal 
or an evil spell? 
other work? 
Towering above them 
Burly Bill, a giant, expert at moving 
colossal pieces of iron and_ steel, 
knowing intricate technique of lever- 
age, tensile strength of ropes and 
chains, and the power of eighty hu- 
man arms and legs, commanded by 


Was one 


himself. 

Once, a five-ton machine, breaking 
its crate as we moved it on rollers, 
gained momentum on downgrade on 
the ship. I was alone in front, be- 
tween the machine and the _ ship’s 
wall. I jumped aside, to escape be- 
ing crushed. 

“Hell’s fire! Get back there, kid!” 
yelled Burly Bill. “That jJittle thing 
ain't goin’ to hurt you!” I got back, 
carefully, ready to jump again. We 
brought the machine to rest safely, 
but let her drop hard as we took out 
the rollers, which brought a string 
of curses from another boss. 

The Aay Graham, a 
footer, came in from Spring Lake, 
and we unloaded her of berries, ap- 
ples, tomatoes, pears; setting her 
cargo on the deck, to be transferred 
to the Crosby after all unperishable 
freight was on board. 

At six we stopped for supper. I 
learned then that only twenty of the 
gang were of the Crosby’s crew. The 
others lived in town. Only the twenty 
of us ate on the ship. We filed 
through a narrow passageway for- 
ward, between the freight and the 
ship’s wall. A high  lattice-work 
flanked the cargo. We passed the 
cook's galley to enter the forecastle. 
The second cook 
win- 


sixty-five- 


It was not there. 
was passing food through a 
dow—on granite plates like those in 
Indiana county jail. 

There was a weird stew, a market 
basket full of white and graham 
bread, a bowl of poor oleomargarine, 
a big pot of sweetened coffee with a 
suspicion of milk, discouraging to 
one who appreciates good coffee. An 
improvised table, but no chairs. 
Stockholm Oscar and Greek George 
sat on soapboxes; the rest of us 
stood, or sat on anchor chains, rope- 
coils or capstan head. An open toi- 
let was close by. Everything about 
was black with grease. 

“Sawed-off,” another Swede, was 
growling because a deserting member 
of the crew had stolen his coat. “Das 
was as better a coat as was on das 
ship,” he wailed. “Ay buy her new in 
Milwaukee. Ay break das feller’s chin.” 

Here in the forecastle, the crew 
talked. Most of it was grumbling about 
the food. Mike-the-Gloom spoke no 
word. His face gray as a corpse, he 
moved about spectrally, hate for the 
system in his every attitude. His lips 
moved, but no words came. He was 
not praying, 

Klondike Jones, a coal-passer, was 
telling us of comfort in White Horse 
Gulch, contrasting a fifty below zero 
climate with the heat which engulfed 
us in the forecastle. “That was com- 
fort, man,” he said. “Ask me why I 
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God-damned 


ever came back. I’m a 
fool. Next year I’m goin’ to get out 
of this. I’m goin’ to the harvests in 


Kansas.” 

“We're worse off than slave-niggers 
on this boat,” said Hong Kong Davis. 
“Old Icicles ought to do like the mas- 
ters did in the South before the war— 
breed slaves. He'd get the ship loaded 
cheap enough then.” 

The second cook came into the fore- 
castle. He was a young Irishman, not 
long from County Clare, but quick to 
the ways and speech.of America. The 
crew set up a roar about the food. 

“Y’ know how it is, boys,” he said. 
“T’d like to give you more, but I gotta 
stick by the rules.” 

We were through eating at six 
twenty. Some of the men threw half 
their meal through a porthole into the 
bay. I went uptown to send postcards 
home, and to get a malted milk. When 
I got back the second cook was ‘in 
street clothes, a pink rose in his button- 
He was a good-looking chap. 
off to the promenade deck,” 

“lll have a girl in a few min- 


hole. 
“lm 
said he. 


Women like me. I can have my 
pick o’ them. A second cook has a 
good time on this boat.” 

At seven the started work 
again. The sun was going down on 
Good Indian peak, a sand-mountain 
the bay. Gold was on _ the 
waters. But we could see this beauty 
only in glimpses. Passengers were 
coming aboard by the gang-plank aft. 
Girls and boys from the town came to 
watch the voyagers and the sunset and 
us truckers. Trim bellboys escorted 
passengers into a bright-lighted cabin, 
and to luxuries beyond. 

My feet were aching now. I could 
hear the bones crunch. And the bDlis- 
ters acquired in hiking were no better. 
But there was no stopping in the toil 
‘The loaders piled our trucks higher 
and higher because the evening was 
slipping away, and the ship might be 
delayed. 

Many freight cars were to be un- 
loaded. One contained empty beer bot- 
tles in cases. I got very thirsty. I 
had been on the water wagon six years, 
but the smell of those bottles made me 


utes. 


gang 


across 


73t 


remember how good beer used to taste. 
I slipped away once. for a drink at 2 
public fountain a few rods from the 
docks; but the water wasn’t cold. 

Then a car of castings; and mixed 
bundles of leather; barrels of 
oil; furniture; cases of sardines; chil- 
dren’s sleds; United States army shoe 
supplies, marked “Rush!”; bags of 
powdered chemicals; ladders; concrete 
forms; cases of men’s hats; automobile 
supplies; spices; giant powder; ax han- 
dies; farm implements; cash registers; 
and so on into hundreds. 

Sweating and puffing up the gang 
plank with one load, I saw a girl com- 
ing along the wharf. She was watch- 
ing us pityingly, I thought. I wanted 
to speak to her, but didn’t dare. She 
was like a girl I was poor with once in 
New York. Brown eyes and_ hair, 
white skirt, yellow silk sweater. I 
thought I heard her singing a little 
later as she stood watching a Pere 
Marquette car ferry which lay forward 
from the Crosby. But when she came 
back the pity was still in her eyes. She 
went aboard. 
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It was ten-thirty when we finished 
unloading cars. “All hands to trucks 
with racks, and haul berries ina hurry !” 
We put wooden racks in square orifices 
at the bottom end of our trucks, and 
moved out on the docks, near the pas- 
sengers’ gang plank. With the racks 
each truck would hold twelve cases of 
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berries. We had to pull these up an 
incline into the warehouse, three hun- 
dred feet forward, and up another in- 
onto the ship. Afterward, there 
big feur-wheeled trucks of celery 


cline 
were 
to transfer, and finally a string of auto- 
auto trucks to put on 


mobiles and 


board. 


I wanted to go uptown for another 
malted milk before we left, for I was 
weary. But there was no chance. It 
was eleven-sixteen when the last auto- 
mobile loaded, and within four 
minutes the gang planks were up, gang- 
ways closed, and we were casting off. 
Klondike and Mike-the-Gloom were 


was 
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dexterous with ropes and chains. There 
was a moon outside, I discovered later. 
The Crosby must have looked beauti- 
ful, as her big black glistening hulk, 
hugely impressive, moved out into the 
white night. But for us of the 
there was no romance. 

We pushed forward through the 
passageway. It was cooler in the fore- 
castle now, but there was a smother- 
ing sense of being penned in. Lights 
were dim. We could see the water 
only through the four portholes, small- 
er than a man’s middle. I climbed an 
iron rung, and looked out. Good In- 
dian peak was majestic in the moon- 
light, though I could not see the moon. 
I heard a girl’s voice, somewhere above, 
singing a lullaby. I looked upward; 
but could see no one. 

And now the crew was noisy. The 
second cook was back in the galley, 
passing out coffee, bread, oleo. Sawed- 
off and two other Swedes were wash- 
galvanized pails. 


crew 


ing underwear in 


Mike-the-Gloom clenched his hands si-— 


Klondike Jones was discussing 
politics and war and labor troubles 
with Charlie Peters. Jones had washed 
his hitherto black face, and was better 
to look at. The talk was illuminating. 

Klondike was telling of the revolt in 
the salmon fisheries near Nome. He 
had contempt for the poems of Service, 
who painted romance of gold and snow, 
and ignored the horrors of the salmon 
slave camps. “But the uprising of the 
workers is only a whisper of what's 
said. ‘The 
they’re 
give 


lently. 


to come out there,’ he 
camps will run red_ before 
through, unless the companies 
them decent treatment.” 

And Charlie Peters, of Seattle, 
Montevideo, Genoa, and all over, voice- 
less on the docks, could talk here. His 
face was scarred, and he had been far 
down among humans. Two fingers 
Were missing, lost in a Georgia cotton 
mill when he was eleven years old. He 
was thirty-one now. 

“These docks are going to run red 
one of these days, too, unless the boat 
companies change their ways,” he said. 
“We live like dogs here. We eat vile 
food. We plow a beautiful clear lake 
nightly, and yet have no chance to keep 
clean. They don’t provide baths for 
us. Sure, we could swim, but in Grand 
Haven the town won't permit swim- 
ming in the harbor, and in Milwaukee 
the river is black with filth. 

“Wait till you see where you're going 
to sleep tonight, Jack,” he said to me. 

Already I had looked in on_ the 
men’s sleeping quarters, with disheart- 
ening. There were twelve bunks in a 
room across from the galley, two tiers 
high, with only one porthole for air. 
Bedding not washed for years, pillows 
bare of covering. My flesh crept. The 
air was noxious. 

“I’ve got my own blankets,” I said. 
“T’ll bunk up forward on the floor.” 

“Nix on that,” said Peters. “The 
rats will eat you alive. Two of them 
crawled over my face in my bunk last 
night.” 

“T’ll sit up all night,” I announced. 
“T’m on for only one night, and I’m 
not going to take any chances.” 

“T’ve been sleeping on this boat eight 
weeks,” said Scar-lipped Adolph, “and 
I haven’t got anything on me yet. You 
want to strip completely, and fhang 
your clothes on the wall. If you do 








eae a 





_side, and another 





get anything on you, it’s easy to get 
rid of. When you get to Milwaukee, 
just go over to the Mission, pay ten 
cents and get a bath and sleep a few 
hours, and you're all right again.” 

Klondike disappeared for a few min- 
utes. “I can fix you all right,” he said 
when he returned. “There’s other 
sleeping quarters below. Use the top 
bunk at the foot of the steps. It’s 
right near a porthole. Plenty of air. 
No lice in it.” 

I took my pack below. The bedding 
there was as foul as the other. Still 
I decided to chance it, and began to 
strew newspapers over the top, bunk. 
A voice spoke behind me. 

“T seen lice a-crawlin’ on the floor 
here his mornin’—” It was Mike-the- 
Gloom. He sat on the edge of his bunk, 
clad only in an undershirt, scratching 
thin legs. They were covered with 
sores, open, bleeding, many as large as 
a quarter. 

“Don’t scratch them,” I warned him. 
“What have you got?” 

“Dunno,” he said, with sorrow in his 
soul. 

I gave him powdered boric acid, and 
absorbent cotton. He applied the pow- 
der, and the wounds felt better. But 
1 caught him scratching the sores again. 
I told him to go to the city dispensary 
when he got ashore, and be taken 
care of. 

I changed my mind about sleeping 
below, and climbed the steps again. 
Nobody was in sight. I tip-toed past 
the bunk-room, into the passageway, 
and out onto the freight deck. There 
was a one-seated automobile near the 
starboard gangway. I fished my blan- 
kets from the packsack, got into the 
car, and curled up on the seat, cramped 
behind the steer wheel. Close quar- 
ters, but clean. 

Outside the moon was white on the 
waters. A fresh breeze poured in 
through the wide space above the gang- 
way gates. Two-thirty a. m. I slept. 
At five-thirty a watchman routed me 
out. I went back to the forecastle. 
Breakfast was at six. Sausage, liver, 
fried oatmeal, bread, oleo, coffee. 
Klondike cursed the liver. “I used to 
like that stuff,” he said between set 
teeth. “But when you've had it a hun- 
dred mornings straight, by God——” 

“This is not such a bad ship, though, 
Jack,” said Hong Kong Davis to me. 
“Ten dollars a week and grub. She's 
the best of the lakes to work on. The 
Goodrich line is a hell of a lot worse. 
They make you work on both sides, 
fourteen hours a day. On the Crosby 
you only work on the Grand Haven 
gang handles the 
cargo at the other end.” 

We had to unload baggage at Mil- 
waukee. I was dragging the last trunk 
onto the wharf when I saw the girl 
with the brown eyes leaving with the 
Passenger by the aft gang plank. 1 
stopped stockstill for a moment and 
our glances met. The pity was still in 
her eyes. 

“Get a move-on, Hobo,” growled the 
second mate behind me. I moved 
along. The trunk on shore, I was fin- 
ished. I went back and got my pack, 
shook hands with Klondike and Charlie 
Peters, heard their hearty “Good luck!” 
and hurried after the passengers. But 
I couldn’t find her. . 
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Some Would Call this a Poem 


By Edmund Vance Cooke 
(Copyright, 1919) 





Here we are on the elevator. 
There are corners on the elevator. 


Four of them, Count them. Four! 
See? 

Wage, Profit and the Big Boss occupy 
three. 


Wage tries to raise his corner faster 
than Profit’s. 

Profit tries to raise his corner faster 
than Wage’s. 

The Big Boss grins and makes no 
effort at all. 

In the fourth corner sits the Operator. 

His name is Law; E. Law. 

He is old and bald and friendless. 

Once he was called Economic Law. 

College presidents chummed with him. 

Even statesmen bowed to him 

Occasionally. 

Now, nobody knows him, 

So he’s only the Operator 

On the elevator. 


“Only!” get that, please. 

Wage, Profit and the Big Boss snap at 
him. 

“Going up!” cries Wage. 

“Up!” cries Profit. 

“Roof garden for me,” says the Big 
Boss. 

The Operator swings the lever. 

Up rushes the Elevator. 

“Hey!” cries Wage, “Profit’s going up.” 

“Hi!” cries Profit, “Wage is rising too 
fast.” 

“Put those fellows off,’ grins the Big 
Boss. 

“You all signalled ‘Up,’” 
Operator. 

“And up you go, 

Together. 


says the 


There are corners to the Elevator. 

Each of you is a D. Ph. 

And I don’t mean Doctor of Philosophy, 
either. 

You want,your own corner to go up, 

And the others to stay down. 

If ever you succeed, 

Look out for the bust-up. 

Crash! we'll go to the ground floor; 

Accent on the ‘ground.’ 

When we get there, 

Take my advice— 

Get out and dig!” 


Some poets would call this a poem 
“Verse libre,” likely. 
Not I. I’m an honest man. 
More tomorrow. 
II. 
Yesterday, I told you about the Ele- 
vator. 
If you didn’t read it, 
Not much use reading this. 


Old E. Law was right. 

The crash came. 

Right? Of course he was right. 

He always is. 

That’s why he has no friends. 

Everybody hates a man who is always 
right. 


The crash came. 
The Elevator bumped the ground. 


Wage and Profit were stunned, 

Simply stunned! 

No; they weren’t knocked senseless. 

They were that before. 

Wage was the first to recover. 

He always is. 

Has to be, poor cuss! 

“Where are we?” he groaned. 

“Ground floor!” sang the Operator. 

“T want to get out and dig,” said Wage. 

So he go out. 

“Me, too,” said Profit. 

And he went to work also. 

After a while they looked around for 
the Big Boss. 

He wasn’t there. 

“Poor fellow, crushed to death!” said 
they. 

Old E. Law snorted out loud. 

He couldn’t help it. 


A voice floated down the Elevator- 
shaft. 

“T got off at the roof-garden. 

Very pleasant!” it said. 

“Come down,” cried Wage. 

“And dig!” added Profit. 

“No-o, I think not,’ said the Big Boss 

“T like it up here, 

And I own the ground, where you are 

Everybody who works there. 

Pays me rent.” 


Wage and Profit gaped in amaze. 

E. Law nodded his head. 

“You are robbing me!” said Wage to 
Profit. 

“You are ruining me!” 
Wage. 

They slashed at each other viciously. 

E. Law sobbed. 

He was old and bald and friendless. 

Nobody recognized him. 

Some poets would call this a poem. 

It’s worse than that. 


said Profit to 


It’s the truth? 
Aint it? 
More tomorrow. 


Lae. 
Two cantos cantered previously. 
If you missed them, 
Miss this one. 


Wage and Profit went on digging. 
They were sore. 

They also went on paying, 

Paying tribute to the Big Boss. 
That made them sorer. 


Presently they had an idea. 

Oh, a very good idea! 

“Let’s get back in the Elevator!” 
“Going up!” cried Wage. 

“Up!” cried Profit. 

E. Law poked his head out of the cage. 
He looked at them with old, sad eyes 
Then he drew in his head 

And slammed the door. 
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Upon request we will mail you Our Booklet entitled 
‘*‘How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds’”’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
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Service 
to you is 
what 
counts 


T is service to you that counts—under- 
standing of your particular needs, 
courtesy and liberal treatment day 

after day, not when we are ready to give 
it, but when you are ready to ask it. 


Whether your balances are large or 
small, this organization can 
distinctly personalized financial service. 
It is confidence in our ability to do this 
that makes us ask for your account. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


give you a 


Saint Louis 
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“What! No service?” gasped Wage 
and Profit. 
“Not till the Big Boss says so,” an- 


swered E. Law. 

“Outrageous! I shall throw a monkey: 
wrench into the machinery!” 
“Ruinous! Call out the 
militia, the regular army!” 

E. Law groaned aloud :— 
“T am old and sad and bald and friend- 


police, the 


less.” 
“Why is he old and sad?” asked Wage, 
Bifing Profit in the eye. 


bald and_ friendless,” 


“Because he is 
said Profit, 


Spreading Wage’s nose across his face 


The two struck at each other again, 
with opened fists. 

Their hands clasped. 

The Big Boss came savntering down the 
stairway. 

He ran between to separate them. 

And came a header over their joined 
hands, 

Silver and gold flew from his pockets. 

“Some of my earnings,” said Wage. 

“Some of my value,” said Profit. 

“Community values. It belongs to all,” 
said E. Law. 

“Where do I come in?” cried the Big 
Boss. 

“On the ground floor, with the rest,’ 
said E, Law. 

“Dig for yourself. 
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Some poets would call this a poem. 
I’m afraid it’s a fable. 
And yet, who knows? 

BE Law 
Meanwhile, we're still on the Elevator. 
the Cleveland Press, by per- 


mission. 


may not be forever friendless 
From 


sfeete 

The Cure 
Mrs. Ghostwalk had the spiritulistic 
craze, and got into the habit of receiv- 
ing messages from the departed when 
she ought to have been making her hus- 
Hubby protested, and 


band’s dinner. 


then he acted. In a week she was cured, 
and his friends marveled. 
“How did you do it?” they asked him, 
“On” got the 


craze, too, and every seance we went to 


said he, smiling, “I 


I got a loving message from my first 
wife, see ?”—Answers. 
efeete 
Close Quarters 
An Irishman was recently traveling in 
a train accompanied by a minister, when 
two very stout old ladies entered. They 
placed themselves one on each side of 
Patrick and he was much crushed be- 
The minister, on seeing 
remarked: “Are you 
To this question 
“Sure, sorr, Oi 


tween them. 

Pat so placed, 

quite comfortable?” 

Pat quickly replied: 

haven't much room to complain.” 
efoege 

Preferred Her Boarder 


MIRROR 


companion in the room, and, clasping 
her hand fondly, murmured: 

“Will you be my wife ” 

The woman did not start or blush. 

“No, she replied with calm de- 
liberation, but I cannot 
marry you. You've been here four years, 
and you are much too good a boarder 
put the list.”—Boston 


sir.” 


“I’m sorry, 


to be on free 


“\What's the dispute about?” demand- 
ed the proprietor. “Remember, in this 
store the customer is always right.” 

“He says you're an old shark,” ex- 
plained the clerk  briefly—Publishers 
I] "eckly. sfoote 

Unexpected Frankness 

Freda, unless she was. asleep, was al- 
Ways just going into mischief or just 
coming out. It was, “Don't do this!” 
and “Don't touch that!” from morning 
till night. In fact, the little girl had 
been consistently naughty for a week, 
and her mother was in despair. “Real- 
ly, child,” she said at last, “I should 
think you would get tired hearing me 


talk so much.” In most decided tones 

the child returned: “Well, mother, I 
” 

do. efeefe 


Yankee Efficiency 
“Sergeant,” said the commanding of- 
ficer, “I was looking last evening for 
some records concerning the religious 
Sunday morning, 


Why Mention It? 

Mary Ellen, “oop fro’ the country,” 
got into an omnibus. Presently the con- 
ductor said affably: “Your fare, miss.” 
The girl The 
peated, “Your fare, miss,” and the girh 
blushed more deeply. By this time the 
conductor began to look foolish. After 
a pause, he again repeated: “Miss, your 
fare.” “Well,” said the girl, “they do. 
say I’m good-looking at home, but I 
don't see why you want to say it out 
loud.” 


blushed. conductor re- 


eefeege 
Reilly—You'll be sorry to hear that 
Pat drowned yesterday. 
Dooley—But I thought he was a good 
swimmer ? 


Reilly—Yes, 


Donovan was 


but he was a_ staunch 


union man. He swam for eight hours 
then gave it up—on_ principle—New 
York Globe. 

foefoege 


Gladys—What did papa do? 

Jack—He showed me the door. 

Gladys-—-And what did you say? 

Jack—Oh, I said it was certainly a 
very fine door, but it wasn’t what I had 
come to talk about. That made him 
laugh, and a minute later you were mine. 
—Tit-Bits. 

ee 


oyresoeye 


“Were you a= slave, Uncle Tarr?” 
“Nussah, cuhnel; but "bleeged to yo’, for 


Others will pay you for their digging no In the soft firelight the boarding services held every 
longer.” house sitting room looked cozy and at- but could not find them in the files. de 'terrygation des de same, sah. I isn’t 
“Old fool! bald fool!” screamed the Big tractive. The warmth and comfort Where are they?” “They are filed un- old enough. I'se been mar'd fo’ times; 
Boss. thawed the heart of the oldest lodger. der ‘H’,” answered the sergeant in dat’s what makes me look all disinte- 
“But no longer friendless,” smiled Wage In an expansive moment he turned charge of the files. “Why under ‘H’?” grated dis-uh-way, sah.”—Detroit Satur- 
and Profit. toward the landlady, who was his only “Because it begins at half-past 9, sir.” day Night. 














FREUND’S RYE BREAD 


At 500 St. Louis 
Fiating Places 
Why not at Home? 





Ask Your Grocer 
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Sackcloth and Ashes 


Elizabeth R. Hunt 


“A woman's dress ought to be 
herself, chosen and assimilated.” 


H., G. IVells. 


A loyal daughter of the Republic 
Falling into a despairing mood 
This lurid autumn 
Who can wonder? 
Decided to adopt for winter wear 
Sackecloth and ashes. 

Sackcloth she quite expected 
Would be advanced in price; 
But she hoped 
By having the skirt made very hobble, 
\nd the coat rather snort, 


To be able to afford a suit. 


To her dismay, 
She found the goods SO expensive 
That the scantiest costume 
Would cost her whole season's income. 


So she consoled herself 
That an abundance of ashes 
Could easily be obtained 


For her head. 


But the furnace man, 
Being interviewed, 
Morosely replied: 

“Aint no such thing as ashes. 
Coal’s so bad 
I can't hardly shake the furnace, 
And when I do, I don't git nothin’ but 
clinkers.” 
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So the disconsolate daughter of the 
Republic 
Violated the rule of taste in dress, 
And more ordinary clothes, 
Out of harmony with her mood, 


And not “herself” at all. 


%..%. 6% 
. 
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Vatican Choirs 


‘to those who have been under the im- 
pression that the only music which has come 
out of Italy are the beautiful Italian operas, 
the concert to be given by the singers from th: 
Roman basilicas and the Vatican at the Coli- 
seam Thursday evening, October 30, will be a 
revelation. In their rendition of the works of 
Palestrina, Vittoria and Viadene these singers 
will reveal the beauties of liturgical music— 
so unfamiliar to most of us. The choirs are 
composed of sixty boys and men: some of 
the boys are no more than six or seven years 
old, there are young men, middle-aged men 
and old men. ‘They are gathered from the 
choirs of various Catholic churches in Rome 
and are touring the United States under the 
direction of Monsignor Casimiri, head master 
and director of composition in the Schola 
Cantorum in Rome. 
turies the choirs have never been heard out- 


For more than five cen- 


side of Rome and St. Louis is one of the first 
cities to be visited in their brief American 
tour. 

The balance of the choir is one of its re 
markable features. There is not a preponder- 
ance of the sopranos and altos as so often ‘n 
chancel choirs; neither do the basses drown out 
the other parts. Another excellence of these 
Roman singers is their mastery of the arts of 
crescendo and diminuendo: sometimes their 
voices fill the auditorium and again die away 
almost to a whisper. The choir is unaccom- 
panied, but the absence of the organ is not 
noted; the voices are blended so perfectly that 
impression of accom- 


frequently an organ 


paniment is given. 


Coming Shows 


which has played to de- 
Soston and Phila- 
Shubert-Jefferson 


“Little Simplicity,” 
lighted houses in New York, 
delphia, will come to the 
next week beginning Sunday evening. The 
Marjory 


coming, including 


Harry Fender, Emmie 


original cast is 
Gateson, Phil Ryley, 
Niclas, Edmund _ Fitzpatrick, Paul 
Robert Lee Allen, Henry Vincent, Arthur EF. 
Sprague, The Warde Sisters, Florence Timponi 
and Nathalie Howe, also a chorus of Broad- 


Porcasi, 


way beauties with gorgeous costumes, new 
songs and dances. 
ot 

The Neil O’Brien Minstrels will begin their 
annual engagement in St. Louis next Sunday 
night at the American Theatre. The manage- 
ment announce a new show throughout with 
many new and entertaining features. While 
the company includes those who have become 
identified with this attraction, there are many 
new names: Bert Swor, Davis ‘‘Sugarfoot’’ 
Gaffney, J. Lester Haberkorn, James Babardi, 
James FE. Falbank, Lea Laird, Richard Flour- 
ney, Cftas. R. Wright, Barton Isbell, George 
Milner, Joseph Cronin, Waldo Roberts, Ed- 
ward O’House, Ollie Debrow, Bobby Gossans, 


H. F. Ouinn, Major Nowak, Chas. Strong, 
Fred Miller, and Louis Tracy. 


Valeska Suratt will lead the Orpheum oe 
with a condensation of her famous “The Pur- 
ple Poppy.” supported by a capable cast. Sec- 
ond in importance will be a novelty called 
“The Book of Vaudeville; Sylvia Jason and 
William Haig will interpret song, dance and 
story, the while they turn the pages of a 
illustrating the things done in 
vaudeville. Other numbers will be a_ fan- 
tastic offering called ‘*The Vocal Verdict;” a 
“hut skit by Patricola and Meyer; “Shoes,” 
a comedy; the four Readings, sensational jug- 
glers of human beings; Edwin and Lottie Ford 
in their latest terpsichorean revue; and Gas 
cinetti brothers, acrobats and trampoline per- 


large book 


formers. 
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“The Girls of the U. S. A.” lead by Lew 
Hilton and Thersa Adams are coming to the 
Gayety theatre next week. In the supporting 
cast are such favorites as Babe Lavetta, John 
Bohlman,~ Tenny Hilson, Maurice Samuels, 
Will Murphy, Roy Peck, and a singing and 
This bur- 


lesque aggregation has long been a winner 


dancing chorus of beautiful girls. 


with burlesque patrons and this new show is 
equal to the standards set in other seasons. 
* 
ats 

The Grand Opera House bill will be headed 
next week by La Chesta “the girl on her 
toes.” ‘wo good singers and dancers, Prin- 
cess Kalama and Wm. Kao, will present “A 
Ilawaiian Night’s Entertainment.’ Other num- 
bers will be Arthur DeVoy and company in a 
comedy of home life called ‘*The Peacemak- 
ers; Burkhart and Roberts, a team known 
to vaudeville patrons as “the cop and the wise 
guy; Phil Weir and Jack King with some 
new songs; Rose and Thorn, the Yale boy and 
the Swede girl; Lyle and Virginia, the “ginger 
snaps; Dale and Doyle, the belle and the 
beau; George and Toney, the paper pickers; 
Mutt and Jeff and Sennett comedies; Dittmar 

animal pictures and other films. 
} 
The Syncopated Steppers will lead the list 
of vaudeville attractions the last half of the 
current week at the Columbia and the feature 
picture will be Olive Thomas in “The Spite 
Bride.” Louis Hart, a man of phenomenal 
strength and a portrait painter whose work 
has been exhibited at the Paris salon and the 
London royal academy, will offer a spectacular 
exhibition which he calls “As in a Dream.” 
Adams and Thomas present Mr. and Mrs. 
Newly Rich returning from their first social 
function. The Temple Four, “‘three Jacks and 
an ace of spades,” and Sterling and Marguerite 

in originalities complete the show. 

efooleets 

\When Harold was 
engaged to a widow, some one asked 
Lucille replied: 
She just over- 


they said that 


where he met her. 
“He didn’t meet her. 
took him.” 





G. H. WALKER & CO. 


Announce the Opening 


Of Their New Quarters 


NORTHWEST CORNER 
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WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY NIGHT, OCT. 26 
$1.00 Mats. Wed. and Sat. Nights 25¢ to $1.50 





AMERICAN 
NEIL O'BRIEN MINSTRELS 


THIS WEEK———JULIAN ELTINGE 





THE FOREMOST 
ORGANIZATION 
OF ITS KIND 
IN THE WORLD 














SHUBERT-JEFFERSON $% “ex's, tedizg | 
SUNDAY NIGHT, OCTOBER 26 Seats Now ! 


| Messrs. Lee & J. J. Shubert present e ” . © 
| One of Their Latest Musical i ttl S pl ty 
| Triumphs | e Im iCl 

BY RIDA JOHNSON YOUNG, AUTHOR OF "‘MAYTIME" 


Perfect Cast Headed By Perfect Chorus of Perfect Scenic and 
Marjorie Gateson Grace and Beauty Costume Investiture 


NIGHTS, 50c to $2.50. Pop. Mat. Wed., 50c to $1.50. Sat. Mat., 50c to $2. 
SEATS ALSO AT CONROY’S, 1100 OLIVE ST. i | 
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BLOSSOM SEELEY 


Fields, Grossman, Lynch, Lopez 


‘‘The Heart of Annie Wood’”’ 
STUART BARNES 


Bensee & Baird, Janet of France, 
Capt. Gruber, Leo Zarre!! 


TOTO 













tM VAUDEVILLE 


2:15 TWICE DAILY 8:15 





Matinees 15c to 50c Evenings 25c to $1 











The New Columbia (re. te BEAUTIFUL 


PRICES, 15c and 25c 


‘ VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts Latest Features 





Gayety Theatre ™0,SHOWS DaILy 
THIS WEEK 


ROSELAND GIRLS “noth 


Next Week—GIRLS OF THE U. S. A. 


Opera House ARevue 66 9 
GRAND stint Manet J- GUC of the Times MISS 1920 
* f Vaudevill A Bevy of Beautiful Girls 
Nine Acts e ee yp amt e Britt Wood, Daisy Dean & Co. 
Show Never Stops—I1 A. M. toll P.M. Daily | 


Wyoming Trio, Clemenso Bros. 
Nelson Waring, Morales Toy Shop, Pathe Weekly, Sennett Comedy 


STANDARD THEATRE | 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 
“HARRY ND 


rane wixs LID LIFTERS 


Next Week—ALL JAZZ REVUE 
























































SEVENTH and 
WALNUT 

















EVENS & HOWARD 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery 
920 Market St. SaiAt Louis 


The Problem Solved— 
“WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT” 


“CICARDIS” 


High Class Entertainment Every Night 
Under Cover and Open Air Summer Garden 
ee A. J. CICARDI 























BUNGALOW OR SMALL HOUSE 


I want to buy a Bungalow’or Small House, in the 
west end, or on the south side, or in the nearby sub- 
urbs of St. Louis. It must have modern conven- 
iences and be in good condition. It must not be ona 
carline. Please give full particulars when replying. 
Occupancy desired November 10. 

R. D. H., care Mirror. 
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Bevo is a part 
of the gamer 
it makes good 
sportsmen and 
more enjoyable 
sport --+ good 
fellowship, health 
and refreshment 
++besit to train 


on and gain on. 
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THE BEVERAGE 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


ST. LOUIS 
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Sold everywhere~ @Z 
WG: 


families supplied by Ds oe” ; B ee ‘e 
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grocer druggist and I 
dealer ~ ~- Visitors are => 
cordially invited to : 
inspect our plant.. 
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Offices for Rent in 


SyNDICATE TRUST 


AND— 


CENTURY BUILDINGS 








The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 





E. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-R 





























